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Take this Spalding golf quiz to see how you stand as a fairway 
expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 


. 





Q. Playing a par 4 hole, 
this golfer is on the green in 
2 strokes. If he sinks his first 
putt, he’ll be one under par 


with a 3. He's 





Q. Whenever golfers talk 
about the “greats” . 
never fail to mention this 
famous fairway champion. 





Q. The green is hidden be- 
yond the woods, so you'll 
have to play around them. 
That’s why this hole is 
called a sous wosienat 


. . they 











Q. In golf competition, 
the maximum number of 
clubs any player may carry 
is: a—12; b—14; c—17. 





Q.. Can you guess the num- 
ber of strokes it took to win 
the Masters Tournament in 
1954? 269—281—289 


q 





Q. First rule for golf is to 
return the turf cut on shots 
like these. It’s called replac- 
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Play your best with Spalding. Start now with Spalding to learn the right 
way to better golf. Pros like Jerry Barber and Gene Littler depend on Spalding 


golf equipment to give them top performance hole after hole . . 


match after 


match. Take. a tip from these 4op players and make your choice Spalding. 





Shown here are the Spalding Auto- 
graph Junior golf clubs. Designed espect- 
ally for young players, they'll help you to 
a better game this season. The golf balls 
are Spalding . . . the finest, most uniform 
golf balls you can buy 
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Newsmakers 4 


NEW PRIME MINISTER 
EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD Sir Winston 

Churchill resigned last week as Brit- 

ain’s prime minister. He had been 


prime minister for nine of the past 
15 years. 

To succeed him, Queen Elizabeth 
II named Sir Anthony Eden. He had 
been Churchill’s second-in-command 
since 1951. 

In Britain, the leader of the party 
with the most seats in the House of 
Commons (lower house of Britain's 
parliament) becomes prime minister. 
Eden succeeds Churchill as leader 
of the majority party, the Conserva- 
tives. 

The new prime 
pected to call an election soon to fill 
all seats in the House of Commons. 

Churchill Eden think alike 

ibout foreign affairs. Both aim to 
keep the peace—and to keep Britain 
a great power. Both come from aris- 
tocratic families. (An 18th-century 
Eden was a governor of Maryland. ) 

The “old chosen 
successor differ in many other ways. 
Churchill is short, squat, eloquent, 
and built like a bulldog. Eden is tall, 
lean, down-to-earth in his speech, 
ind built like a greyhound. He has 
been named among the “world’s ten 
hest-dressed men.” 


minister is ex- 


and 


man” and his 
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Sir Winston Churchill (top) and the 
new prime minister, Sir Anthony Eden. 


He was decorated for valor in 
World War I. In 1935 he became 
foreign secretary (similar to our 
Secretary of State). He was only 38— 
Britain’s youngest foreign minister in 
almost a century. Three years later 
he faced a tough decision. Hitler 
and Mussolini, dictators of Germany 
and Italy, were demanding territory 
that belonged to other nations. 
Hoping to avoid war, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Britain refused to 
oppose them. Disgusted with this 
“appeasement,” Eden resigned. 

Just as Eden expected, Hitler and 
Mussolini wanted more and more 
territory. In 1939, when Germany 
invaded Poland, Britain declared 
war. World War II began. Winston 
Churchill became prime minister— 
and called Eden back to the foreign 
office. The two have been partners 
and firm friends ever since. In 1952 
Eden married Clarissa Churchill, 
niece of the prime minister. 

Sir Anthony, now 57, is a patient 
man. “But when he is mad,” says 
one of his aides at the foreign office, 
“he gets like a turkey cock, furiously 
red in the face.” 


“UNYIELDING ROCK” 
IN CHINESE, the name Chiang 


Kai-shek means “unyielding rock.” 
And Chiang is unyielding as a rock 
in his determination to fight for a 
few little islands near the coast of 
China. 

Chiang, aged 68, is president of 
the Chinese Nationalist government 
—the government that controlled 
most of China a few years ago. Six 
years ago the Chinese Communists 
chased him off the mainland to the 
island of Formosa, 100 miles from 
the China coast. 

Among a few other islands still 
held by the Nationalists are Quemoy 
and Matsu. They lie only a few miles 
from China’s mainland, held by the 
Reds. Some United States military 
men fear the Reds are ready to at- 
tack these islands. Will the U. S. 
help Chiang fight for them? Some 
Americans fear this might drag us 
into war. Others argue that Formosa 


and maybe all Asia will fall to the 
Reds unless the U. S. takes a firm 
stand now. 

Chiang, son of a wine merchant, 
was married at 15 in Buddhist fash- 
ion to a girl he had never seen be- 
fore. Then he went to Japan to study 
military science. Meanwhile, he 
joined a secret society that aimed to 
overthrow the Chinese emperor. A 
revolution broke out in 1911. Chiang 
hurried home to take part and to 
help set up the Republic of China. 

The Nationalist party, which had 
stirred up the revolution, was the 
chief power in the republic. But 
local “war lords” with their own pri- 
vate armies controlled much of the 
country. Chiang was named com- 
mander of the Nationalist army in 
the fight against these war lords. 
Sun Yat-sen, “China’s George Wash- 
ington,” died in 1925. Chiang suc- 
ceeded him as leader of the Nation- 
alists. 

His war with communism began 
promptly. He attacked the Chi- 
nese Communists, who had _previ- 
ously been allies of the Nationalists. 
But he never could crush them. 

After they drove him to Formosa, 
he rebuilt his army, with U. S. help. 
Chiang still hopes to use that army 
to reconquer China. 

Chiang’s present wife is a beau- 
tiful and brilliant daughter of the 
Soong family. In the “old days” the 
Soongs were among the richest and 
most powerful of Chinese families. 
Educated in the United States 
(Wellesley College) and a Methodist, 
she converted her husband to Chris- 
tianity 


Wide World phot 


Wearing U. S. Navy lifejacket, Chiang 
visits U. S. warship docked at Formosa. 








INSIDE WORLD WEEK: U.S. aids Latin American 
investment and highway program (pp. 10, 13). First Soo 
Canal was completed 100 years ago next week (p. 24). 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—South Viet 
Nam rebels battle government; U.N. blames Israel for 
Gaza fight; Byrd plans fifth Antarctic expedition; serv- 
icemen get pay raise; American Chemical Society says 
more chemists are needed; U.S. Senate ratifies German 
armament treaties; Harlan takes seat on Supreme Court; 
Brazil to move its capital; House of Representatives 
sets new rules for visitors. 


ROAD OF GOOD NEIGHBORS: President Eisen- 
hower asked Congress this month for $75,000,000 to 
finish the Central American section of the Pan American 
Highway. Three years from now—if Congress grants the 
money—there will be a two-lane all-weather road from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to the Panama Canal Zone—a dis- 
tance of 7,300 miles. The President said the highway 
will speed the economic development of Central Amer- 
ica and afford a faster way of moving troops and sup- 
plies to the defense of the Panama Canal. But there still 
would be one big gap in the Pan American Highway— 
between the Panama Canal and Colombia. (See story on 
Pan American Highway, p. 13.) 


CHOW TIME IN OKINAWA: The cost of feeding 
certain dogs in Okinawa, according to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s fifth report to Congress, “probably set a 
world’s record.” That’s because the Air Force flew large 
quantities of dog food from the U.S. to Okinawa, a U.S. 
base south of Japan. The commission estimated that 
$150,000,000 a year could be saved if the Government 
cut down waste and inefficiency in transporting men 
and supplies. One suggestion was to set up a special of- 
fice for transportation in the Defense Department. (See 
story on Hoover Commission’s first four reports, p. 15.) 


NEW “‘KING OF BEASTS”: In India lions are dy- 
ing out while tigers are increasing. Five months ago the 
Indian government rounded up the lions in one jungle, 
where they were fighting a losing battle for survival. 
The animals were moved to another jungle in central 
India. Here, it was hoped, they would have a better 
chance for life. The government ordered hunters to 
shoot as many tigers as possible—but no lions. “We'll 
give the lions another chance against tigers,” the Inspec- 
tor-General of Forests said, “but from now on they'll 
have to stand up and fight.” A survey last month showed 
the lions were disappearing fast in their new home. In 
India, at least, the tiger is now king of the jungle. 


CAREERS END: Two of the nation’s leading news- 
papermen died within two days of each other. Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, 74, publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une for 45 years, died March 30. The Tribune is the 
largest newspaper in the Middle West.... Joseph 
Pulitzer, 70, publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
died April 1. The Post-Dispatch was founded by his fa- 
ther, Joseph Pulitzer. Now it passes to his son, whose 
name is also Joseph Pulitzer. 


United Press phote 


DOUBLE EAGLE: Seventeen-year-old Jerry Barry 
(left), who already is an Eagle Scout in the Boy 
Scouts of America, has added a Queen’s Scout badge to 
his collection. Queen’s Scouts in Britain are about 
the same as Eagle Scouts in the U.S. Jerry is the 
first boy ever to be both an Eagle and a Queen’s Scout. 
In our photo, Jerry's brother Gerald, 16, also receives a 
Queen's Scout badge at a ceremony in London. The two 
boys live in Britain with their father, who is stationed 
there as a weather officer in the U.S. Air Force. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

AUSTRIAN TREATY? Little Austria, invaded by Nazi 
Germany in 1938, was promised freedom by Russia, 
Britain, and the U.S. in 1943. But Red troops still 
occupy one third of the country. The U.S., Britain, and 
France occupy the rest—to keep watch on the Russians. 
The Western Allies and the Russians already have held 
more than 250 meetings on ways to end the occupation. 
So far the Reds have refused to clear out. Last month 
Moscow called for still another four-power conference. 
Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab will fly to Moscow next 
week to find out whether the Reds mean business this 
time. President Eisenhower has said that one way the 
Russians can show they want peace is to free Austria 


DISH WASHER: A Philadelphia engineer believes 
he has the final answer to the problem of washing 
dishes—eating them. Dr. Elliot R. Danzig says « plate 
made from hardened gelatine can be used to hold the 
main course. The plate itself is the dessert. 


ENDQUOTE: Winston Churchill, who resigned last 
week as Britain’s Prime Minister (see page 4), 
this good advice to all users of the English language 
“The short words are the best and the old words. when 


short, are the best of all.” 


once gave 





Storm Over Viet Nam 


Premier Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Viet Nam, stubbornly struggling to 
build a nation out of the ruins left by 
the seven-year war with the Com- 
munist Viet Minh, is faced with new 
internal enemies. Last week this op- 
position flared into open rebellion. 

Viet Nam is about the size of Cali- 
fornia and has a population of 
22,500,000. It was one of the three 
areas in Southeast Asia which made 
up French Indo-China. For seven 
years Viet Nam was a battleground 
between Communist rebels and 
French forces. At a conference in 
Geneva last summer, attended by 
Red China, an armistice was declared 
and the country was split in two at 
the 17th parallel. 

The northern part of Viet Nam 
(population: 12,000,000) was placed 
under Communist control. Southern 
Viet Nam (population: 10,500,000) 
was set up as an independent state 
under Premier Ngo Dinh Diem (pro- 
nounced n’goh deen dee-ehm). It was 
also agreed that elections would be 
held in July, 1956, supervised by an 
international commission, to unify 
both North and South Viet Nam un- 
der one government. 


DIEM’S REFORM POLICY 


With support and economic aid 
from the United States, Premier 
Diem set about establishing control 
over his war-shattered country. He 
drafted plans for agricultural land 
reforms and for the election of a Na- 
tional Assembly. At the same time he 
had to deal with the problem of more 
than half a million refugees who had 
poured into South Viet Nam from 
Communist-held areas in the north. 
They are still pouring in. 

However, Premier Diem has no 
organized political following and his 
control over South Viet Nam’s 
200,000-man army is shaky. He is also 
opposed by many of the French in 
South Viet Nam. The French are 
trying to maintain control over mili- 
tary and foreign affairs. 

The groups fighting against Pre- 
mier Diem are private, semi-inde- 
pendent organizations. Together they 


control nearly half of the country’s 
territory and about a fourth of the 
population. There are three groups: 

1. The Binh Xuyen (pronounced 
ben zeyé ehn). Led by former river 
pirates, this gangster-like group con- 
trols all the rackets of the country 
as well as the national police. It has 
a private army of several thousand. 

2. The Cao Dai (pronounced cow 
die). This is a _ religious-political 
group. Its faith is a mixture of Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Taoism. The group has its own 
pope and cardinals and worships a 
variety of saints including Joan of 
Are and the French novelist Victor 
Hugo. It has a private army of ten 
to twenty thousand men. 

3. The Hoa Hao (pronounced 
whah how). This is another religious- 
political group which follows a form 
of Buddhism. The Hoa Hao has an 
army of ten to twenty thousand. 


GROUPS OPPOSE DIEM 


While the French were in control 
they paid these private armies and 
used them to fight the Communists. 

Premier Diem now insists that 
these groups accept the control of 
his national government. He wants 
the private armies to become part of 
the National army. He also ordered 
the Binh Xuyen to cease its racket 
and gambling operations, which had 
never been opposed by the French. 

The groups refuse to accept 
Diem’s authority. They insist on the 
right to maintain their private arm- 
ies as independent The 
groups are banded together loosely 
into an opposition bloc. 

Last week the groups presented 
Diem with a five-day ultimatum. 
They demanded complete control of 
the government for themselves. If 
necessary, they were willing to keep 
Premier Diem as a figurehead. 

When the premier refused their 
demands, the groups moved their 
private armies into Saigon. 

On March 30, a three-hour battle 
broke out between the Nationalist 
army and the opposition groups. 
Mortar shells were lobbed at the 


forces. 


Government Palace where Diem 
was busy at work. Twenty-six sol- 
diers were killed on both sides. 
The fighting stopped when Gen- 
eral Paul Ely, the French Com- 
missioner General in Indo-China, 
negotiated a truce. General Ely 
hoped that a peaceful solution might 
be discovered while tempers cooled. 
During the truce some factions of 
the Cao Dai sect, including the gen- 
eral in command of its army, agreed 
to the premiers terms. But with 
many sections of Saigon still in the 
hands of opposition soldiers, the 
peace in Saigon remained uneasy. 
What's Behind It: Popular support 
for Diem is increasing among the 
Viet Namese. They know he is hon- 
est and opposed both to communism 
and French colonialism. But the 
Communists are hard at work in the 
north building a solid front for the 
coming election. And the French are 
trying to keep the slender threads 
of their control from snapping. 
The U.S. Mission in South Viet 
Nam, headed by General J. Lawton 
Collins, approves the leadership of 
Premier Diem. But its policy is one 
of “non-interference.” The U.S. has 
been supporting Diem’s regime with 
$400,000,000 a year, is training his 
army, and providing technical ex- 
perts to improve living standards. 
Some of Diem’s advisers believe 
that the truce with the private arm- 
ies has worked against Diem. They 
feel that a fight to the finish would 
end the power of the opposition 
groups once and for all. 


U.N. Condemns Israel 


The United Nations Security 
Council censured Israel for starting 
a bloody battle in Gaza last Febru- 
ary. (See March 16 issue.) 

Gaza is a narrow strip of land be- 
tween western Israel and the Med- 
iterranean Sea. It is held by Egypt. 

The Security Council called the 
attack a violation of the cease-fire 
agreement that ended the Israel- 
Arab war of 1948-49. It ordered the 
Israeli government to prevent such 
attacks in the future. 

Thirty-eight Egyptians and eight 
Israelis were killed in the battle. 
Nearly fifty persons were injured. 








The resolution censuring Israel 
was sponsored by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. It was 
passed unanimously. Russia, too, 
supported the move. 

The resolution was based upon 
the findings of the U.N. Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. It is the commis- 
sion'’s job to see that both sides live 
up to the armistice. The commission 
declared that the attack was “pre- 
arranged, planned [and] ordered by 
israeli authorities” and carried out 
by “Israeli regular Army forces.” 

Israel said the attack had been 
provoked by repeated Egyptian vio- 
lations of Israel’s borders. (A few 
weeks after the Gaza fighting, a hand 
grenade was thrown into an Israeli 
wedding party. One woman was 
killed and about 20 persons were in- 
jured. The U.N. Armistice Commis- 
sion has ruled that the Egyptians 
were responsible for the incident.) 

The Security Council called upon 
Egypt and Israel to “cooperate” in 
reducing border conflicts. Both na- 
tions said they would cooperate, but 
each insisted the other was to blame 
for the troubles. 


Byrd to Antarctica 


At the age of 66, Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd is going to lead another 
expedition to Antarctica. 

This will be his fifth journey to 
the frozen continent that surrounds 
the South Pole. He is the first man 
to have flown over the North Pole. 
Recently the U.S. icebreaker ship 





Atka came back from a survey along 
the coastline of Antarctica (WW, 
Feb. 23, p. 3). The Atka was looking 
for sites for bases for the U.S. share 
in a world-wide scientific program, 
the International Geophysical Year 
of 1957-58. During this period many 
nations will cooperate in such scien- 
tific studies as weather science, im- 
proving maps, and gaining more 
knowledge about the earth’s gravity 
and magnetism. 

As part of this program, at least 20 
observation stations will be set up on 
or near Antarctica. The aim is to find 
out the influence of Antarctic 
weather on the rest of the world. 
The U.S. will be responsible for 
three stations 


LEAVE IN NOVEMBER 


The Byrd expedition will leave in 
November to set up the main base 
station. November is the beginning 
of the warmest season of the year 
in the Antarctic. Admiral Byrd will 
have about five ships and 14 planes 
under his command. 

The main base will be at “Little 
America,” the base of the four pre- 
vious Byrd expeditions. Little Amer- 
ica is on the “Ross Shelf’—a thick 
“blanket” of ice that covers a deep 
bay of the Antarctic coast facing the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

In October, 1956, groups of ob- 
servers will go overland from Little 
America to set up the second station, 
in Marie Byrd Land. This region was 
discovered by Admiral Byrd and 


named after his wife. A third station 
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will be at the South Pole. Supplies 
will be brought there by plane. 

What's Behind It: The coming ex- 
pedition will be the most costly the 
U.S. has ever sent to Antarctica. The 
scientific work alone is estimated at 
two and a quarter million dollars. 
This does not include the expense 
for shipping and supplies, which will 
be far greater. 

The fact that.the U.S. is joining in 
the Antarctic studies serves as a re- 
minder to other nations that the U.S 
is deeply interested in the future of 
the Antarctic continent. Several na- 
tions claim land there. The U.S. does 
not recognize any of these claims 
Our Government has never claimed 
any part of Antarctica, although in- 
dividual explorers have claimed 
certain areas (including Marie Byrd 
Land) in the name of the U.S. 

At present Antarctica has hardly 
any value. But it may prove to have 
mineral resources 


Servicemen Get Raise 


Members of the Armed Forces- 
have been given a pay increase by 
Congress. The “‘‘raise’’ became ef- 
fective April 1. 

The increases range from 6 per 
cent to 25 per cent—depending on 
length of service and grade. 


The “raise” will affect 1,700,000 
men and women in the Armed 
Forces and will cost Uncle Sam 


about $745,000,000 a year. However 
Congressmen felt that the Govern- 
ment would save money in the long 
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Biblical Treasure 


One of the most precious documents 
in the world is on exhibition at the 
Library of Congress in Washington. It 
is a Syriac-Aramaic copy of the New 
Testament, known as the Yonan Codex 
(codex is a manuscript book as distin- 
guished from a scroll). It was lent to 
the library by Norman Yonan. His fam 
ily has owned it for many centuries. 

The Yonan Codex is valued at 
$1,500,000. It was written in Aramaic 
on doeskin parchment about 1500 years 
ago. Aramaic was the language spoken 
in Palestine at the Christ 
Scholars plan to translate the Codex 
This would clarify 
For example, in Aramaic the words for 
camel and rope are similar. The figure 
of speech Christ used in referring to the 
rich man’s -getting into heaven thus 
could read: “It is easier for a rope to 
go through the eve of a needle.’ 


time ol 


obscure passages 















run. The increases are expected to 
encourage servicemen to re- 
enlist—thus saving money spent 
training replacements. 

Men have recently been quitting 
the Armed Forces in “alarming num- 
bers,” said one Congressman, be- 
cause they could earn more money 
in civilian life. 


more 


Wanted: More Chemists 


Not enough high school students 
are planning to major in chemistry 
in college. The American Chemical 
Society is worried about this trend. 

The society, meeting at Cincin- 
nati, Ohie, was given the results of 
a survey made in 100 communities 
across the nation. According to the 
survey, chemistry majors leading to 
a career in chemistry accounted for 
only 1.98 per cent of all bachelor’s 
degrees conferred in 1953 and 1954. 

What’s Behind It: There are not 
enough qualified chemistry teachers 
in our high schools, says the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. In 9,914 high 
schools, pollsters found 6,606 chem- 
istry teachers. But only 13 per ceat 
of these teachers actually devoted 
their full time to teaching the sub- 
ject. The rest spent part of their 
time teaching other courses. 

About one-third of all high 
schools covered by the survey of- 
fered no courses at all in chemistry 
Only 59 per cent had more than one. 

Many students, therefore, never 
have an opportunity to find out 
whether they would like to take up 
chemistry as a career, even if they 
know of the opportunities chemistry 
offers. Both the civilian world and 
the Armed Forces offer “increasing 
opportunities” for qualified chemists 
and chemical engineers. 

Also blamed for the shortage were 
television and lurid comics. These, 
it was charged, take time away from 
scientific hobbies that create an in- 
terest in science. TV, it was pointed 
out, “has made us a nation of specta- 
tors instead of participants.” 


In Brief 


Senate Ratifies Paris Pacts. The U.S 
Senate has put its official “O.K.” on the 
Paris agreements (see news pages, 
April 6 issue). These agreements pro- 
vide for the admission of an independ- 
ent and rearmed West Germany into 
NATO-the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. The U.S. Constitution re-, 
quires Senate consent to all treaties by 








. Wide ‘World photo 
DOUBLE THREAT—John Contiguglia 
(left) will be valedictorian of Auburn 
East H.S., Auburn, N.Y. His identical 
twin brother, Richard, will be saluta- 
torian. Only six-hundredths of a point 
separate them in their marks. John’s 
average: 99.06; Richard’s: 99.00. 





at least a two-thirds majority. Of 78 
Senators voting on the pacts, only two 
voted against ratification: William 
Langer (Rep., N.D.) and George W. 
Malone (Rep., Nev.). The pacts will 
go into effect as soon as Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands ratify. The ten other NATO 
countries have said “O.K.” 


Harlan Joins Bench. John Marshall 
Harlan has been sworn in as an associ- 
ate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He was nominated by President Eisen- 
hower last October to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Justice Robert 
H. Jackson. The Senate confirmed 
Harlan’s nomination last month. 


Fastest Locomotive. A French elec- 
tric locomotive broke the world’s rail- 
road speed record by roaring down the 
tracks near Bordeaux at 200 miles an 
hour in a test run. The next day, an- 
other test locomotive travelling on the 
same tracks broke that record at 207 
miles an hour. The previous record: 
152 miles an hour, made last year 
in France. 


New Swimming Record. Bob Gaw- 
boy, 22, grandson of an American In- 
dian chief, has set a new world swim- 
ming record. Gawboy, a sophomore at 
the University of Minnesota, captured 
the 220-yard breast-stroke title in 2:38 
minutes while competing in a race at 
Yale. The previous record was 2:38:8. 


“Ugly Duckling” Hailed. On April 2 
more than 70 nations on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain joined Denmark in 
honoring one of her most famous sons— 
Hans Christian Andersen, writer of some 
of the world’s best-loved fairy tales. 








The occasion was the 150th anniver- 
sary of Andersen’s birth. Son of a poor 
cobbler, Andersen was an “ugly duck- 
ling” in appearance and “odd” in his 
manner. But he believed a fortune- 
teller who told him he would become 
famous and that some day his native 
town would be illuminated in his honor. 
Fame came to him. Andersen charmed 
the world with his stories. And this 
year Denmark’s*king and queen joined 
hundreds of visitors at the tiny house 
in Odense where Andersen was born. 
And the whole town was “illuminated” 
in his honor. 


Rolling Away from Rio. Brazil is 
getting ready to move its capital from 
Rio de Janeiro to a new federal district 
in the nation’s central plateau. Plans 
for choosing the exact area will be sub- 
mitted to Brazil’s Congress by the end 
of this year. The move is not a sudden 
whim. The Constitution of 1946 calls 
for moving the capital inland. Rio, 
built within a series of narrow valleys 
and rocky hilis, doesn’t have enough 
room for expansion and is over-crowded. 


Rules of the House. Congress has 
laid down new rules for visitors in the 
public gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. People who 
smoke, talk, applaud, or hang their 
coats over the railings will be asked to 
leave. Admission cards for guests will 
have printed instructions for proper gal- 
lery conduct. 


Ducks “Defect” to East. Russia has 
notified the U.S. that some American 
wild ducks have flown to the Soviet 
Union. The habitat of the birds could 
be told from bands on their legs. All 
nations (including Russia) have ac- 
cepted the practice of bird-banding as 
the best way to get information about 
bird migrations. So far, no Russian birds 
have been found in the U.S. 


Salt-Heavy Diet. For a long time peo- 
ple thought that drinking sea water 
could be fatal. Now three French sail- 
ors say it isn’t so. For five days they 
lived on nothing but raw fish and salt 
water. Results? No ill effects. The sail- 
ors were taking part in an experiment 
conducted by the French Navy. 


Quick Maz 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify (1) Ngo Dinh Diem; (2) 
Cao Dai; (3) Anthony Eden; (4) 
Winston Churchill. 

2. Viet Nam was divided at the 17th 
parallel into and 





(Fill blanks.) 
3. The fighting between Israe] and 


Egypt was censured by the United Na- 
tions (Fill blank.) 
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PARTNERS 
OF THE AMERICAS 


eThe Pan American Union, oldest interna- 
tional organization in the world, celebrates 
its 65th birthday on Pan American Day, April 
14. Here’s how our “United Nations of the 
western hemisphere” grew up. 














SIMON BOLIVAR, leader in revolu- 
tions that freed Latin America from 
Spain in early 1800’s, dreamed of 
uniting the Americas. He called first 
Pan American conference (1826) 
but it accomplished little. 





GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY was U. S. 
answer to Latin American charge 
that U. S. wanted to boss the Amer- 
icas. President F. D. Roosevelt said 
(1933) that U. S. would not meddle 
in affairs of Latin American nations. 





CARACAS (Venezuela) was host last 
year to latest (10th) Inter-American 
Conference. The meeting promised 
united action in case of threat that 
Communists might get control of 
any nation in the Americas. 


PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE of the 
U. S. feared Europeans might try to 
seize control of the newborn and 
weak Latin American nations. ““Mon- 
roe Doctrine’ (1823) told Europe: 
“Keep your hands off the Americas!” 





RIO PACT, signed in 1947 at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, made the Monroe 
Doctrine a “Pan American Doc- 
trine.’’ American nations pledged to 
act tegether against any aggressor 
who menaced our hemisphere. 





OAS proved its value as peacemak- 
er early this year by persuading 
Costa Rica and ‘Nicaragua to stop 
warlike actions that threatened to 
turn Costa Rican civil war into inter- 
American war (WW, Feb. 2, p. 7). 


PAN 
UNION 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION, an infor- 
mation bureau to promote goodwill 
in our hemisphere, was created April 
14, 1890, at first conference of ALL 
the American nations. The Union is 
now part of OAS (see below). 


ORGANIZATION OF 


AMERICAN STaTES 
| 





ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES (OAS), a permanent body to 
keep peace and increase coopera- 
tion in the Americas, was created 
at 9th Inter-American Conference, 
at Bogota, Colombia (1948). 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER says Amer- 
cas are “not only good neighbors 
but good partners.” Turn to next 
page for one way in which “good 
partnership” is worki~~ ~ + for good 
business in our hemisphere. 





170 MILLION CUSTOMERS: 


UNIT ON 
LATIN AMERICA 


AN you name the six biggest 

cities in the western hemisphere? 

Here’s a hint: Only two of them 
are in the U. S. The other four are 
in Latin America. (Answers at bot- 
tom of page. ) 

Latin America’s population is in- 
creasing almost twice as fast as the 
population of any other area of the 
world. And the biggest growth has 
been in the cities. 

In 1950 Latin America edged past 
the U. S. in total population. Today 
there are more than 170,000,000 
Latin Americans—and about 164,- 
000,000 people in the U. S. By 2000 
AD., some experts-believe, Latin 
America may have 500,000,000 peo- 
ple. U. S. popalation by then will 
probably be about 250,000,000. 

This means that it’s more impor- 
tant all the time, for our own safety, 
to keep our Pan American ties of 
friendship and cooperation (see 
page 9). This increasing population 
also means more and more oppor- 
tunities for U. S. business. And we 
already depend heavily on our 
southern neighbors: 

OUR BEST CUSTOMERS: The 
170 million Latin American custom- 
ers keep many U. S. factories hum- 
ming. Last year they bought from 
the U. S. $3,500,000,000 worth of 
goods—mostly machinery and other 
manufactured goods. That was about 
one fifth of our total exports. 

GOODS HEADING NORTH: 
Boatloads of materials from 
farm and mine leave Latin American 
ports every day for the United 
States. Items shown in the products 
map on next page are among the 
chief U. S. imports from Latin 
America. We buy about $3,500,000,- 
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000 worth of goods from Latin 
America each year. That’s about one 
third of our total imports. 

A BIG STAKE: U. S. business- 
men have invested money in many 
Latin American nations. This money 
was used to put up oil refineries, 
dig mines, and build hotels and fac- 
tories and stores and railroads. U. S. 
businessmen now have about $16,- 
000,000,000 invested all over the 
world. The biggest slice—$6,000,- 
000,000—is in Latin America. 

Our economic ties are close. But 
many Latin Americans—and many 
U. S. citizens—think they should be 
closer. 

Last month a meeting was held to 
do something about this. Business- 
men from the U. S. and 20 Latin 
American nations met in New Or- 
leans, La., at an Inter-American In- 
vestment Conference. This was the 
biggest gathering of Latin American 
business leaders ever held in the 
U. S. 

These businessmen began by look- 
ing closely at roadblocks which have 
slowed the flow of U. S. dollars into 
Latin America: 

OLD SUSPICIONS: Some Latin 
American nations haven't put out 
the “welcome mat” for foreign in- 
vestors. They fear that some com- 


Hesse in St. Louis Globe-Demoerat 
THE DANGER: Would Latin Americans 
turn to Communist Russia for help if 
they don’t get what they want from us? 


panies, such as those in the mining 
industry, would drain away natural 
resources. They fear that foreign in- 
vestors would pay low wages while 
making huge profits—and perhaps 
would use their money to get control 
of the government. This suspicious 
attitude helps explain why some 
Latin American countries have taxed 
foreign-owned businesses heavily. 
Some countries have even taken over 
foreign-owned businesses without 
paying for them. 

SHAKY GOVERNMENTS: Latin 
America has more revolutions than 
any other world area. U. S. business- 
men prefer to invest their money in 
peaceful countries where govern- 
ments aren't likely to be upset sud- 
denly. There is always an under- 
current of “anti-Yanqui” feeling in 
Latin America—and it often boils up 
during a revolution. After a revolu- 


tion, the government may make 


‘ things harder for foreign businesses. 


“SCARED MONEY”: Wealthy 
Latin Americans often distrust their 
own governments as much as for- 
eigners do. Many rich Latin Ameri- 
cans refuse to invest money in their 
own countries. Foreign investors are 
often unwilling to spend money in 
a country where local people won't 
risk their own funds. 

Latin Americans want to build 
more industries. But will they have 
enough fuel and electricity to run 
them? Latin America has only a tiny 
fraction of the world’s known coal 
deposits (less than one half of one 
per cent). There is not much oil ex- 
cept in Venezuela and, to a less ex- 
tent, in Mexico. 

One speaker at the New Orleans 
conference thought atomic power 
might be the answer. 

During the conference, business- 
men made a start toward more trade 
and investment. In face-to-face talks, 
U. S. and Latin American business- 
men planned 350 individual deals 
to increase inter-American trade. 

One group of U. S. businessmen 
started gathering a $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 fund for Latin American 
business projects. 

Unusual words in this issue are defined end 
pronounced on page 29. 
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INSIDE LATIN AMERICA 


In tropical Latin America, the people.(upper left map) live is a jungle because of the heavy tropical rains (upper right 
mostly near the coasts and in cool Andes highlands of the map). Biggest farm areas are in temperate south where rain 
west (lower left map). Few live in the Amazon valley, which is moderate. Crop, pasture, mine products at lower right. 
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THE FARTHEST-SOUTH AMERICANS 


Most of Latin America is a tropical land of swelter- 
ing jungles and mountain plateaus. Outside the cit- 
ies, tropical Latin America is largely an Indian land, 
in ancestry and in way of life. But the south of 
South America is different. It is in the temperate 
zone of climate. Grassy plains and fertile farmlands 


ARGENTINA: Ambitious Land 


Through the years, Uncle Sam’s biggest rival in the 
Americas has been Argentina. Unlike most Latin Amer- 
icans, Argentines feel more closely linked (both in 
trade and culture) with Europe than with the U. S. 
By sea, it’s about the same distance from Argentine 
to European ports as it is to U. S. ports. The Argen- 
tines are nearly all of European descent (Italians pre- 
dominate ). Possessing the finest farming and _ stock- 
raising area in South America (the Pampa), Argentina 
has become a great meat-and-wheat producing nation, 
and one of the richest countries of our hemisphere. 
More than any other country, Argentina has always 
resented U. S. leadership in the Americas. The Argen- 
tines think they are the natural leaders of Latin Amer- 
ica. Years ago they tried to unite the ABC countries in 
an anti-U. S. alliance. Today, Uncle Sam fears, Argen- 
tina is again trying to bring its neighbors into a group 
that would favor Argentina rather than the U. S. Ar- 
gentina’s president, Juan Peron, has been accused of 
being a dictator. Under his regime, U. S.-Argentine 
relations have been alternately good and bad. Right 
now they seem to be fairly good. There is talk of a 
U. S. loan to build a steel plant in Argentina. 


CHILE: Troubled ‘String Bean”’ 


On the map, Chile looks something like a string bean. 
It’s 2,600 miles long but only 100 miles wide, on the 
average. The north is a burning desert—but rich in 
nitrates and copper. The south is a storm-lashed forest 
land. In between is the fertile “Valley of Chile.” Most 
of the people live there. Many visitors think the climate 
in this region is as pleasant as anywhere on earth. Chile 
pays its bills in world trade chiefly by exporting copper. 
Copper prices have been high on the world market for 
years. And yet Chile is in a bad fix financially. Last 
year the cost of living rose faster than in any other 
country in the world, until it was 70 per cent above the 
previous year. Coal miners are threatening to go on 
strike. Last month a strike closed the Chuquicamata 
copper mines, largest known copper deposit in the 
world. It produces half of Chile’s total output of copper. 
Housewives have a hard time buying food. When Gen- 
eral Carlos Ibanez was elected president in 1952, many 
people feared he would be a dictator (as he was from 
1927-1931). But now he’s being criticized for doing 
nothing while inflation rages. Chile’s Congress is split 
up into 19 political parties, and can’t seem to agree on 
any firm steps either. 


cover much of the region. The people are mostly of 
European descent. In this region are South America’s 
three most powerful nations, the “ABC” countries 
(Argentina, Brazil, and Chile), plus little Uruguay. 
(Most of Brazil is in the tropics, but half the peo- 
ple live in the southern part of the country.) 


BRAZIL: Giant of the Hemisphere 


Brazil is big. It is almost as big in area as all of Europe. 
It's a good deal bigger than the United States. About 
a third of all the Latin Americans live in Brazil. Until 
the early 1800's Spain ruled most of Latin America, and 
to this day the people speak Spanish in the regions 
Spain once controlled. But Portugal once ruled Brazil, 
and there the people speak Portuguese. An enormous 
jungle land, along the Amazon, covers most of north- 
ern Brazil. Few people live there. Much of it has never 
been explored. Some Brazilians have Indian blood, and 
about a third are wholly or partly of Negro descent. 
But the majority of Brazilians are descended from Eu- 
ropeans. The main area where Europeans settled is the 
upland region of the southeast. In this area Brazil’s 
chief product—coffee—is raised. The U. S. gets more 
than half its coffee from Brazil. Last year coffee prices 
soared to record heights because of shortages in the 
crop, but recently prices have been dropping. As a 
result, Brazil is having a hard time making ends meet. 
Recently the U. S. loaned Brazil $75,000,000 to help 
her out in this emergency. Brazil's president, by the 
way, has the appropriate name of Joao Cafe Filho 
“John Coffee, Jr.”). 


URUGUAY: Model for Tomorrow? 


Uruguay, South America’s smallest country, has been 
called the “Switzerland of the West.” That’s not be- 
cause of the scenery. On the contrary, Uruguay’s rolling 
prairies don’t look anything like mountainous Switzer- 
land. But the two countries have the same kind of gov- 
ernment. Both have a committee instead of an indi- 
vidual as chief executive. Uruguay has a nine-man 
“executive council” headed by a chairman (Luis Batlle 
Berres). Thé newly elected council took office last 
month for a four-year term. Uruguay is like Switzer- 
land, too, in being a land of freedom and of freedom- 
loving people. Of all the Latin American nations, it 
has the longest and most constant record of democratic 
and peaceful government. There are few rich and few 
poor people. Uruguay probably has the best school 
system in South America. Although now building facto- 
ries, the country made its wealth by raising sheep and 
cattle. Pastures and ranches cover most of the coun- 
try. Much meat is exported. Nowadays, however, other 
nations are able to produce meat and wool more 
cheaply than Uruguay. Some experts say the Uruguay- 
ans will have to apply more modern stock-raising meth- 
ods—or face hard times before long. 





GUATEMALA—EL SALVADOR—HONDURAS: 
highway for 25-mile stretch at Guatemala-Mexico border. 
Route impassable. Some paving around Guatemala City. 
Balance in Guatemala is narrow, poorly graded road. 
Good highway across El Salvador, paved with “black 
top” most of the way. Gravel,all-weather road at El Sal- 
vador-Honduras border, but southern section in Honduras 


is not up to standard. 





sville 


/ Ds Two-lane highways, paved 


with “black top,” run from five points of 
the U.S. border to Mexico City. Two-lane, 
paved highway from Mexico City almost 
to Guatemala border. ® 
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Sen Salvador? NICARAGUA 
SALVADOR & Manogue 


PUG EOE CE Highway 


poor but usable in most of Nicaragua; about 

125 miles of paving near Managua. Fair 

BR. gravel road through parts of Costa Rica, but 
?- a 150-mile stretch in the south is impassable. 


Panama 
‘anal 


Son Jee _ COSTA RICA 


UL LULEE No highway at the Costa Rica-Panama 
border. Highway is standard, two-lane “black top” from 
Santiago to the Canal and Panama City. 


Reprinted from U. 8. News & World Report, an independent weekly news magazine published at Washington. Copyright 1955 United States News Publishing Corporation 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY (Central American section): There are three gaps — and plenty of rough spots. 


FIEMISPHERE HIGHWAY 


OME day you'll be able to drive 
a car from one end of our hemi- 
sphere to the other. 

You can almost do it right now. 
To prove it, a newspaper reporter 
named Arch Steele and his wife are 
already en route. They're trying to 
drive the full length of the Pan 
American Highway, which links the 
two continents of our hemisphere. 

They started out last September at 
Circle, a little village in Alaska only 
50 miles from the Arctic Circle. They 
bounced and jounced southward 
along the Alaska Highway across 
western Canada. The easiest stretch 
of the trip was across the U. S. and 
down the new West Coast Highway 
of Mexico. The latter road (shown 


When will it be finished? 


El Salvador’s asphalt roads were 
UNIT ON the best in Central America. The 
worst spot was in Nicaragua, near 

LATIN AMERICA the Costa Rica border. For about 
seven miles the highway was not 

° much more than a wagon track. The 

Steeles took two days to travel those 
seven miles—fording creeks, skidding 
down banks, taking rocks out of the 
trail, cutting detours through the 
jungle. An ox-team pulled them out 
when they bogged down. Soon after 
passing this stretch, they met a road 
crew with bulldozers and tractors, 
on their way to fix the bad patch of 


on the map above, from Nogales 
southward ) had a few chuckholes 
and jaywalking donkeys—but the 
Steeles had no trouble till they got 
almost to the Guatemala border. 
There the road ended. 

They had to get around this sec- 
tion by shipping their auto on a rail- 


road flat car into Guatemala. They 
found work under way on the Gua- 
temala end of the missing road. It is 
scheduled to open in 1956. 


road the Steeles had just crossed. 
In central Costa Rica the road 
again came to a dead end. This time 
‘Continued on page 29) 





Teens Fight to Save Their Town 


QUILLA—a Spanish word meaning 
“eagle”—is a little town in a fertile 
farming area of east-central Texas. Forty 
years ago the town was prosperous. It had 
a railroad, a theatre, and even a news- 
paper. Today Aquilla is in danger of be- 
coming a “ghost town.” Young folks leave 
as soon as they can. About half the town’s 
people are over 65. The local high school 
has to fill its classes with students from 
nearby towns. 

Some of the students began wondering 
what could be done to keep the town 
from “drying up and blowing away,” as 
Texans say. A group of sophomores de- 
cided to make a survey. “What does 
Aquilla need most?” they asked older 
citizens. 

The teens got plenty of answers: 

e Aquilla needed a good clean-up to 
attract business and tourists. 

e It needed new piping for the water 
supply system. 

e A park, and more interesting high 
school courses, would make both old and 
young people take pride in the town. 

Some of Aquilla’s citizens thought the 
town clean-up ought to be done by a com- 


munity club. “But the trouble is,” they 
said, “that no one person will take the re- 
sponsibility of being the leader.” : 
The students realized that the only 
hope for the town was to convince adult 
groups that something had to be done. 


THE STUDENTS ACT 


Armed with charts, graphs, and pic- 
tures of the town’s decline, students went 
before the local Farm Bureau. They 
pleaded for action over the county radio 
-at 6:30 in the morning! 

The Farm Bureau meeting at least got 
people interested in the problem. “Every- 
body we meet is always asking us some- 
thing about it,” the teens reported. 

What was the result? Already a few 
changes have been made. The school got 
a homemaking course, and the gymna- 
sium was kept open for roller skating. 
Some people tidied up around their 
homes. Others worked to clean up the 
town cemetery. 

The fight to save Aquilla is not yet won. 
But Aquilla’s students are doing their best 
to make it a better home town. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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High school students take photos to show the unsightly conditions 
in alleys and empty lots of their home town. Students surveyed the 
town carefully. Then they presented their findings to adult groups. 


A group of sophomores interviews Aquilla’s oldest resident. “I learned 
a lot | didn’t know about the town before,” one student said later. 


These charts show the decline of the town’s business and population. 
At right is poster showing students’ views on ‘‘what our town needs.” 





Uncle Sam’s Money-Savers 


The Hoover Commission wants the Government to do less and do it better and cheaper 


HE U. S. Government is the 

biggest “business” in the world. 

It employs more people (2,300,- 
000) than the combined population 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. It 
spends about 65 billion dollars a 
vear. 

Do we need such a big and ex- 
pensive government? Can Uncle 
Sam do his job more efficiently? 

These are questions for which the 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment seeks answers. The group is 
usually called the “Hoover Commis- 
sion,” because the chairman is for- 
mer President Herbert C. Hoover. 

Our Government has taken on 
many new jobs since Mr. Hoover's 
term in the White House (1929- 
1933). Hundreds of extra agencies 
and bureaus were set up for special 
jobs in the depression of the 1930's 
and in World War II. After the 
emergency of the depression and 
war, many of these agencies kept 
right on operating. 

In 1947 Congress decided to do 
something about this. It set up a 12- 
member commission to look for ways 
to save manpower and money. 

The commission, led by Mr. 
Hoover, employed many experts, or- 
ganized into 24 research teams. Each 
team studied all the Government 


agencies concerned with one par- 
ticular subject, such as agriculture, 
natural resources, defense, etc. 

After about a year’s work, the 
teams reported their findings. In 
1949 the commission sent to Con- 
gress 273 recommendations for 
improving Government efficiency. 
Nearly 200 were partly or wholly 
approved by Congress. Many mil- 
lions of dollars were saved. The 
Post Office Department alone saves 
140 million dollars a year*by using 
modern equipment and better man- 
agement. 

Other Hoover Commission sug- 
gestions led to some important 
changes in the structure of the Gov- 
erpment: 

l. The number of agencies 
which report directly to the Presi- 
dent was cut from 65 to about 30. 
Now the President and his Cabinet 
can more easily supervise the work 
of the Government. 

2. The General Services Ad- 
ministration was set up. It is a 
“housekeeping” agency that buys 


equipment for all other agencies. 
The commission had found that 
some agencies were buying desks, 
chairs, and office machines while 
other agencies had more of these 
items than they needed. 

But Congress had put restrictions 
on the commission’s work. Mr. 
Hoover's group could not recom- 
mend cutting out an activity alto- 
gether. It could only study what 
the Government was already doing 
and figure out ways to do it better 
for less money. 

In 1953 Congress decided that 
the Government was trying to do too 
many jobs. A second “Hoover Com- 
mission” was set up, to find out 
whether some Government activities 
could be turned over to private busi- 
ness. 

Four reports of the second Hoover 
Commission have been issued so far. 
The first three dealt with Govern- 
ment hiring and firing practices, 
paper work (see graphs), and medi- 
cal services. In the fourth and most 
controversial report, the commission 
proposed abandoning most Govern- 
ment loan-making activities. 

Keep watch for 16 more reports 
this spring and summer. They will 
deal with such matters as surplus, 
property owned by the Government 
and water power development. 





PAPERWORK IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
COSTS TAXPAYERS $4 BILLION ANNUALLY 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PRODUCES 
25 BILLION PIECES OF PAPER ANNUALLY 


RECORDS WOULD FILL A FILE DRAWER 
REACHING FROM PENTAGON TO KREMLIN 





This is five times the total Nat’! Budget in 1912 





Unc Sim 0a youth as their 
share of the paperwork 


At 


1912 
Total National 
Budget 

















End to end these pieces 
would reach to the moon 








Annual cost to maintain 
$130,000 per mile | 
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UNCLE SAM’S PAPERWORK PROBLEM: 
of letters, 


missio 


New York Times charts fr ‘ r Com 
The Hoover Commission recommended fewer and simpler reports, pnalers acted 
appointment of a high official in each agency to reduce paperwork and get it done more efficiently. 
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Gay Head 


QO. All we hear about these days 
is juvenile delinquency. Aren't adults 
unfair to penalize all teen-agers for 
the wrongdoing of a few? 


A. They certainly are. But aren't 
you unfair in accusing all adults of 
being unfair? More adults than you 
realize are aware of the good things 
teen-agers are doing today. Look 
around you at the civic groups which 
are enlisting the aid of high school 
students in community projects and 
campaigns. Look at the Nurses’ Aid 


programs, the Community Chest, the 


Red Cross chapters, the student 
forums on television, the junior ad 
visory groups which more and more 
adult organizations are forming 


Read World Week’s “Good Citizens 
at Work” articles, such 
on page 14. They're proof that young 
people are highly respected in po- 
sitions of responsibility 

Of course the delinquency prob- 
lems receive a large amount of pub- 
licity. Destruction and _ violence 
always do, whether on a teen-age 
or adult level. But very few adults 
thoughtlessly label you all as “hood- 


is the one 





lums” because of a few delinquents. 

One sure-fire way to win the re- 
spect of adults in your community 
is to get to know them and work 
closely with them. Once they've 
seen firsthand that you are reliable, 
intelligent individuals, those labels 
tend to disappear. So before you 
groan “Nobody understands me!” 
make sure you've made an honest 
effort to be understood! 


QO. My parents insist on my telling 
them everything that goes on—in 
school, on dates, everywhere. Don’t 
they want me to have my own life: 


~ 


A. Of course they want you to 
have a life of your own—but they 
like to think that don’t mind 
sharing a part of it with them. Try 
to remember that, not so many years 
ago, you came to them with every- 
thing. No wonder they feel left out 
of things, since your declaration of 
independence! 

The best way to keep them from 
bombarding you with questions is to 
volunteer some answers in the first 
place. Spend some time with your 
family. Let them in on the funny 


you 


things that happen during the day. 
They aren't asking for a blow-by- 
blow account of everything that goes 
on, but they are entitled to a few 
of your ideas now and then. 

In turn, take an interest in their 
lives. Ask Mom how the new living 


room drapes are coming along. 
Check with Dad on his bowling or 
golf score. Once they know you 
haven't lost contact with them com- 
pletely, they'll be less likely to pin 
you down on the finer points. 

As you become an adult, your par- 
ents will come less and less to sym- 
bolize authority. More and more, 
youll come to look on them as 
friends. You owe them at least the 
same shared interests, the same con- 
sideration you give your friends. 


O. I've been going around with a 
crowd that’s considered “wild.” But 
I know they aren't. Should I give 
them up? 


A. First of all, make sure you're 
seeing these people as they really 
are. Sometimes when you really like 
someone, it's hard to see his faults. 
Take a good look. Then decide: Are 
your friends the kind of people 
you re proud to be seen with? To in- 
troduce to your parents? 

If you can honestly answer “yes,” 
it’s possible the rumors are un- 
founded. The truly big person is the 
one who lets the rumors fly right 
on by and chooses his friends on the 
basis of his own knowledge. 

Make sure youre on the right 
track. If you are, stay there! 








“‘Crash’’ Project 


Frank, Bud, and Noel were sitting 
in the corner drugstore, wondering 
how to spend the evening. 

Noel looked glum. “What a lousy 


break!” he muttered. “The one eve- 
ning in a month we haven't had any 
homework, enough 
money for a movie!” 

Then Bud spoke up. “Say, I’ve got 
it! Joan Harshman’s having a party 
tonight!” 

His friends looked blank. “What 
good does that do us?” Noel wanted 
to know. “We weren't invited.” 


and not even 


“So what?” Bud argued. “We can 
crash the party. Look, Joan won't 
mind. She’s a good kid. What dif- 
ference will three more make, with 
the crowd she’s having? Besides, I’ve 
always wanted to crash a party, just 
for kicks. Come on, fellows.” 
a co) 9 

1. What do you think of Bud’s 
suggestion? If you were Noel or 
Frank, would you have accepted it? 
If not, how would you have an- 
swered him? Why do people crash 
parties? Because they honestly think 
a few more people won't make a dif- 
ference? Because theyre hurt and 
angry about not being invited? Be- 
cause they think they re being amus- 
ing, and want to call attention to 
themselves? Because they want to 
make trouble? Because they just 
don’t realize how much inconveni- 


ence and embarrassment they cause? 
2. If you were holding a party 
and somebody crashed it, how 
would you handle the situation? 
Would you tell them to leave at 
once? Would you call in some adults 
to help you get rid of them? Would 
you cordially invite them to stay? 
Would you just shrug your shoulders 
and let them stay but ignore them? 
Would you tell them they couldn't 
stay because there weren't enough 
refreshments to go around? Would 
you promise to invite them another 
time? How would you feel toward 
the party-crashers? 

3. What does crashing a party 
indicate about people? That they 
deliberately try to spoil other peo- 
ple’s good times? That they're 
thoughtless and lacking in common 
courtesy? That they have no pride? 

Turn to page 17) 
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If you teach SOCIAL STUDIES, grades g. 9 and 10 
You need WORLD WEEK 


HERE'S WHY: 


@ A weekly classroom magazine specifically designed for the requirements of all 
8th, 9th, and 10th grade social studies classes, and for slow-moving non- 
academic groups at the higher grade levels. 


® A living “textbook” to help the student and teacher keep up with the fast pace 
of current events. 


@ A week-by-week plan for class discussion of world affairs of major significance. 


® A reliable guide to the study of those national and local problems which are 
important in the news. 


@ A youth-appealing program to help teen-agers with their life-adjustment prob- 
lems. 


@ Up-to-the-minute news coverage by professional journalists trained to key their 
writing to teen-age interests and understanding. 






For class orders of World Week, the annual subscription price is only $1.20 
—only 4¢ for each of the 30 issues! The semester price is 60« for 15 issues. 
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Here’s what WORLD WEEK brings 
you and your class each week 


In EACH of the 30 issues World Week brings your class up-to-date facts and background 
information on significant events and problems in these four fields: 








one Each week one timely subject of major cal backgrounds, economics and social 
WOR ‘ D import is explored in a series of inter- factors, and current developments. Spe- 
AFF AIR related short articles. (See pages 9-13.) cial emphasis on importance to Ameri- 
: ant S$ Together, they form a complete study cans of area or problem discussed. Work- 


unit, embracing historical and geographi- book and quiz materials in each unit. 


Unit subjects for the 1955-56 school year will include: 








*® West Germany’s Rise to Power ® Reds Menace Southeast Asia @ Our Latin American Neighbors 
* Can Europe Unite? ® Middle East in Ferment ®@ Africa in Today’s World 
LATE ~ FIVE full pages of news and news timeliness, four of these pages are writ- 
= iaw biographies form the opening editorial ten and teletyped to our printer within a 
hi FW ~ features of every issue of World Week. week of the magazine's arrival in your 
7 ; See this issue, pages 4-8 To assure school. 


IN EVERY ISSUE: (1) “Newsmakers’—careers of interesting and worthwhile people in the news. (See page 4.) (2) “Quick Look at the 
News’’—short news items with high human-interest appeal. (See page 5.) (3) “World News in Review’—thoughtful news stories on the 
major events of the week. ‘‘What’s Behind It” section provides background material necessary for young readers’ clear understanding 


of current happenings. (See pages 6-8.) 








Pe United States affairs receive heavy of teen-agers in activities to improve 
CIVICS emphasis in World Week—not only in their own schools and communities. 
[te news stories and units, but also in special World Week’s “Award for distinguished 
AND 5 FP features covering problems of govern- service to American Citizenship” (a 
AFFA Ipc ment and citizenship at local, state, and handsomely engraved certificate) is a 
ano national levels. A civics series, “Good recognized mark of distinction for citi- 

Citizens at Work,” stresses participation zenship activities. 


EVERY WEEK: “Good Citizens at Work’ (page 14)—real-life stories of young people at work improving their own communities. 
REGULARLY: American Issues’ (page 15)—short articles summarizing important nation-wide problems or issues before Congress. 


ALSO: Features on American history and current developments in industry, social life, etc. 











Vocational Guidance: “Career Club” (page 20) brings interviews with successful 
young workers who describe the duties, training, and opportunities in their chosen 
career fields. Includes self-rating charts for teen-age readers. 


LIFE Moral and Spiritual Values: “How Would You Solve It?” (page 16)—helps stu- 


dents build their own standards of conduct by posing ethical “case-history” prob- 


1;]cT 
ADJ oi Ss tea lems typical of those which teen-agers face. 


MEN . Teen-age Social and Personal Problems: “Ask Gay Head” (page 16) presents 


answers to readers’ own questions on dating, manners, and behavior problems. 





Good Health, Good Grooming, and Good Taste are encouraged through such 
features as “Good Grooming” (page 19), “Following the Films” (page 23). 





WORLD WEEK, published weekly during the schoo] year Sept. through May inclusive except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter Cn 
at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 8, 1879. Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be reproduced without written permis 

sion. Marca Registrada. Member, Audit Bureau of Cirevlations, SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 0 cents a semester, $1.20 a schoo) year. Single subscript: Teacher Edition, $2.00 
a school vear Single con cents xcept spe ents each. Office of Publicatio MeCall St Davt 0 





al ‘ designated, which are 
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WORLD WEEK also provides a comprehensive testing program 


At the beginning of each school year an —as an open-book lesson to supplement 
early issue of World Week features a the unit. 
3-page Contemporary Affairs diagnostic 
test. The test covers world and national : ; 
affairs, maps and charts, and emphasizes provides a brief weekly test on leading 
major trends and problems. Answers are = "€WS stories and on map-, chart-, and 
published in the Teacher Edition. Teach- graph-reading skills. 
ers are invited to submit scores of their At the ead of cach semester, 0 4-page 
class members. Results are tabulated to ; ; ; — 
‘ ; ; semester quiz tests students on basic 
determine graded national norms, which : : . , 

: materials covered during the semester. 
are published as soon as possible with : > : ae 
; . By comparing students’ achievements in 
interpretations for teachers who wse : me 
World Week the May test with the results of the 

September Contemporary Affairs test 

Another important feature of the test- and the January semester quiz, the 

ing program is the weekly workbook and _ teacher has an indication of the progress 

quiz page “Know Your World” (page the class has made in acquiring an 
18). This can be used as a review test or understanding of current affairs. 











“Quick Quiz on the News” (page 8) 


PLUS valuable free teaching aidS Besides the regular issues of the magazine, a class 


order of 10 or more subscriptions brings you these extras FREE: 


NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—a large (34 by 44 inch) and colorful wall 
map of the world, with the latest national boundaries. Captions printed 
on the map summarize current developments in the major regions of 
world interest. Prepared under the direct supervision of Scholastic editors. 









KEY TO UNDERSTANDING TH& NEWS—a 32-page combination atlas and 
encyclopedia of current affairs bound into one of the early issues so as to 
provide background material which will be valuable during the entire 
school year for understanding news developments. 


TEACHER EDITION Each week the teacher receives, at no extra cost, the Teacher 
Edition, including suggestions for lesson plans, class projects, individual assign- 
ments, and class discussions. The Teacher Edition also provides a preview of the 
next issue and reference materials for the forthcoming theme articles. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
Once a month, the Teacher Edition is ex- 
panded into a monthly professional journal 
for teachers. Scholastic Teacher keeps you 
up-to-date with articles and news in edu- 
cation, ideas for classroom teaching, travel 
tips, reviews of books, and many other 
items of interest. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION GuiDs This help- 
ful feature on the best of the week’s pro- 
grams is specially prepared for teachers. 
Each program is summarized so that the 
teacher and the class can plan ahead to see 
and hear plays, lectures, and features of 
special merit. 
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The Scholastic Family of Classroom Magazines 





Scholastic Magazines are published by the Scholastic Cor- Your guarantee of high educational value lies in the per- 
poration, a firm with 35 years’ experience in publishing class- sonal attention of Scholastic’s experienced editors, and the 
room magazines. From a single periodical, the Scholastic advice and guidance of its National Advisory Council of 
organization has grown until it now has nearly 2,000,000 eminent educators and the Editorial Advisory Boards of 
subscribers throughout the United States and its possessions. classroom teachers. 


A Scholastic Magazine for Every Grade, 4 Through 12 


There's a Scholastic magazine to meet every need in the field of social studies 


and English. Each of the classroom magazines in the Scholastic family is: 








eo Ne wt mn 


CAREFULLY GRADED for reading comprehension. The sentence 
structure and word use of each magazine are planned, with the aid of 
scientific vocabulary studies, to fit a particular age and grade level 






CAREFULLY GRADED for understanding. Difficulty of concepts 
treated varies with the maturity level to which each magazine is 


RS ok 


addressed 


CAREFULLY GRADED for the curriculum. Articles are designed for 
maximum usefulness in the subject-matter courses at each grade level. 


GO 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language arts, 
science, social studies. Designed by experts for the interest and comprehension level of 
pupils in the 4th & 5th grades 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and social] 
studies, current news, geography, American history, science, skills in reading, grammar 


and vocabulary building 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school students in 
understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, civics and govern- 


ment, national and world problems, economic geography. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in acquiring 
fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion of world news, 


problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh approach to reading, writing, 


speaking and listening, with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 





usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and appreciation of the 
living literature of our day through selected examples of the best in modern writing— 


short stories, plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 





= JR ORDER NOW 
Place your tentative order NOW for next year’s classes. You will then receive 


i 
will receive a card on which you may confirm the order and give the exact 


' 
| during the first week of school the number of copies ordered. In September you 
number of students who wish to subscribe. You will not be billed UNTIL late 


September and then only for the number of subscriptions you specified in your 
i final order. 
' Why wait to subscribe? Place your tentative order now and have the first 
issues arrive at the right time next fall. It costs no more now than next Sep- | 
tember, and a tentative order now assures full class benefit from each of 30 


highly useful issues during the school year. 
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Unit on LATIN AMERICA | ano omer contents oF THIS ISSUE 





This Teaching Guide section ap- 
pears in every issue of the Teacher 
Edition of World Week, which is 
ineluded at no extra cost with class 
orders of 10 or more copies of the 
student edition. 











IN THIS ISSUE 


The following articles are especially 
recommended for these subject-matter 
fields: 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4. 
News pages, pp. 5-8. Unit on Latin 
America, esp. pp. 9, 10, 13. Soo Canals, 
pp. 24-25. 

World -Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Unit on Latin America, esp. pp. 
10-13. Soo Canals, pp. 24-25. 

U. S. History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: News pages, pp. 5-8. Unit on 
Latin America, esp. pp. 9-10 and 13. 
American Issues: Hoover Commission, 
p. 15. Soo Canals, pp. 24-25. 

Civics, Citizenship: Teens Fight to 
Save Their Town, p. 14. 

Life Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values, “How Would You Solve It?” p. 
16. Teen-age problems, “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 16. Vocational, “Career 
Club,” pp. 20-21. “Good Grooming,” 
p. 19. 


UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-SAVERS 
(p. 15) 


Content 


The U.S. Government is the biggest 
business in the world. This growth in 
business has raised problems of waste 
and duplication in Government depart- 
ments. Assigned to study the problems 
and suggest corrective measures was the 
Hoover Commission. 


Procedure 


To make the lesson as meaningful 
as possible for students, start off by 
reaching into their personal experiences 
as they relate to the article. Call on 
students to talk about helping their 
parents fill out income tax forms, Gov- 
ernment forms of various kinds, and 
the paper work which was involved. 
Did they feel that there was too much 
confusion? unnecessary information 
called for? duplication? How and why? 
Let their experiences lead you into the 
discussion to follow. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Would it be a correct conclusion 


to state that our national Government 
is coming more and more into the lives 
of American citizens? (Lead the class 
to talk about these fields: army draft 
calls, income and other taxes, social 
security laws, labor laws, etc.) 

2. Do we need a “big government”? 
Are all these things necessary for the 
welfare of Americans? Defend your an- 
swer. Do you think any of the services 
now performed by the Government can 
and should be eliminated? Which, if 
any, do you think might be taken over 
by private business? 


Unit: LATIN AMERICA (pp. 9-13) 
Concepts in the Unit 


Latin America is important to the 
U.S. as a neighbor in peace and in 
war. Our economic ties are close. But 
shaky governments and old suspicions 
have scared off investment money 
which Latin America needs. 


Contents 

1. Cover page. Outline map of South 
America. 

2. Page 9. The growth of Pan Amer- 
icanism is traced in text and drawings. 

3. Page 10. The U.S. and Latin 
America as trade partners. Roadblocks 
in the path of closer relations. 

4. Page 11. A four-map study of the 
geography of Latin America. 

5. Page 12. Descriptions of the “ABC 
countries” and Uruguay. 

6. Page 13. The Pan American High- 
way today and what it promises for the 
future. Map. 


Assignments 


1. Page 9. (1) Summarize each of 
the following as they played a part in 
U.S. Latin American relations: (a) 
Monroe Doctrine; (b) Good Neighbor 
policy; (c) Rio Pact; (d) OAS; (e) 
Simon Bolivar. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
April 20, 1955 
United Nations 
April 27, 1955 
Unit: Canada 
May 4, 1955 
Unit: Food and Population 
May 11, 1955 
World Trade 








| 





Unit: 


Unit: 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
—————— 





2. Pages 10, 12. (1) Make a list of 
the major items produced and exported 
by the ABC countries. (2) Explain the 
opposition of Argentina to the U.S. (3) 
Give two reasons why Latin America 
is important to the U.S. 

3. Pages 11, 13. Map study questions 
are included in the lesson plan. 


INSIDE LATIN AMERICA (p. 11) and 
HEMISPHERE HIGHWAY (p. 13) 


Map Activities 


1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
South America to the class. Have stu- 
dents fill in the names of the countries, 
major cities, rivers, and neighboring 
bodies of water. Students can draw 
free-hand maps of Central America 
and fill in similar information. The 
cover-page map and the map on page 
13 are ready guides for the map work. 

2. Capable students can prepare a 
product and resources map of South 
America as a project for extra credit. 

3. Use all four maps to teach and 
drill on map-reading skills. This will 
include telling directions, measuring 
distances, reading the map key, inter- 
preting topographical information, de- 
termining climatic factors from lines of 
latitude and surface features shown on 
the maps. 


Map Interpretation 


1. From the information on the maps, 
what travel preparation would you ex- 
pect reporter Steele to make as he goes 
along in South America? Would you 
expect him to drive along the coastline 
or through the interior? Why? What 
kind of clothing should he have taken 
along with him? Why? 

2. Could he expect the climate to 
get colder or warmer as he drove south 
in South America? Where would the 
climate be most like that of the U.S.? 
How do you explain that fact? 

3. Would road engineers have an 
easy or hard time building an east-west 
road across the middle of South 
America? Why? 

4. If Mr. Steele stopped at Latin 
American ports to watch ships loading 
cargoes going to the U.S., what would 
be likely to be included in the cargo? 
Would you expect it to include meat? 
wheat? machinery? Why or why not? 


170 MILLION CUSTOMERS (p. 10) 
and FARTHEST-SOUTH AMERI- 
CANS (p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain the special 
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efforts of the U.S. to keep up good rela- 
tions with our Latin American neigh- 
bors? 

2. Would you expect Latin America 
to be a good customer of the U.S.? Why 
or why not? 

3. Why did American business men 
find Latin America a good place to in- 
vest money in past years? How do you 
explain the hesitation of some of them 
to invest money there today? What is 
the basis for the “anti-Yankee” feeling 
which persists among some Latin Amer 
icans today? 

4, Of all the Latin 
tries, Argentina stands out as the leader 
in the opposition to the U.S. How do 
you explain it? Would you expect 
Brazil to be “anti-Yankee”? Why or 
why not? 


American coun- 


Activities 

1. An excellent high schoo] text on 
Latin America is Our Latin American 
Neighbors, by Brown, Bailey and Har- 
ing. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) It will 
give students readable and interesting 
information on Latin American life and 


TOOLS for 


Canada 
Apr. 27th in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Teachers Kit 
cludes Canada in Pictures, Fact Sheets 
on Provinces, Canada Handbook, flag 
poster), 1954, free. Write nearest ol 
these offices: Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Canadian Government 
Information Office, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y.; Canadian Consu- 
late General in the following: 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, IIl.; 80 
Boyleston Street, Boston 16, Mass.; 400 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif.; 124 Camp Street, New Orleans 
12, La. Canada: A Great Small Power. 
by T. Twitty & M. Wade (Headline Se- 
ries No. 103), 1954, 35¢, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. How About Canada 
and U. S.P (Future Voter Discussion 
Guide Vol. 4 No. 1), 1954, 10¢, Center 
for Information on Washing- 
ton, Conn. 

BOOKS: Canada and Her Story, by 
May G. Bonner, $2.75 (Knopf, 1950). 
Building the Canadian Nation, by 
George W. Brown, $1.50 (Dent, 1950). 
Land and People of Canada, by Frances 
A. Ross, $2.50 (Lippincott, 1947). 

ARTICLES: “Canada, World’s Fast- 
est Growing Economy,” by T. Coffin, 
Nation’s Business, Nov. 1954. “Outlook: 
Rebound and a New Rise, Pace Slow- 
er,” Business Week, Jan. 8, 1955. “Gold 
Rush to the North.” U. S. News & 


(in- 


America 


customs. Assign students to look up this 
information in a library copy of the text 
for class reports. 

2. If you have the time available, 
spend a period playing records of Latin 
American music brought to class by 
students. Some students may know 
Latin American folk dances and be 
willing to do some for the rest of the 
class. Call on students who are studying 
Spanish to help enrich the lesson where 
possible. 


PARTNERS OF THE AMERICAS (p. 9) 


Procedure 


In Geography classes, a large part of 
the lesson can be made up of enriched 
student reports on the growth of Pan 
Americanism, which is over-viewed in 
the article. World History classes can 
readily integrate this article with the 
regular work of the course. If Latin 
American relations have already been 
taken up, use the article as a review. If 
it is new work, the article can be used 
as an introduction to what is to be 
studied. 


TEACHERS 


Wortd Report, June 4, 1954. “Why 
Canadians Are Peeved at the U. S.,” by 
B. Hutchison, Collier’s, May 14, 1954. 
“Canada: the Dramatic North,” by H. 
MacLennan, Holiday, July, 1953. 

FILMS: Across Canada, 30 minutes, 
free loan, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, 581 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., Attention: P. T. Cole, 
Scenic beauty, summer resorts, princi- 
pal cities. Canadian Boom, 29 minutes, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Industrial growth since 
close of World War II. This Is Canada, 
40 minutes, free loan, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Motion Picture Library, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Geography, spots, 
scenic points, industries, wild life, etc. 

FILMSTRIPS: Canada: A Nation 
Grows, 55 frames, New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
People, land, political growth, economic 
progress. Exploring Canada, 4 film- 
strips, Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y 
Coast to Coast (45 frames); Fishermen 
and Farmers of Canada (40 frames); 
Home Life in Canada (38 frames); In- 
dustrial Canada (36 frames). Life in 
Canada—Introduction, 46 frames, Na- 
tional Film Council of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, 
N. Y. Economic, educational, 
health standards 


cities, historical 


Canada from 


social 


Special Reports for Assignment 


(1) The Monroe Doctrine; (2) Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and his “big stick pol- 
icy”; (3) U.S. Marines in Central 
America; (4) Franklin Roosevelt and 
the Good Neighbor Policy; (5) the ac- 
complishments of the Inter-American 
Conferences—Montevideo and the Rio 
Pact; (6) the work of the OAS. 


Discussion Questions 


After each student has given his re- 
port, call for class questions and com- 
ment. Integrate the discussion questions 
with the reports. 

1. How did the Monroe Doctrine 
help make the U.S. the “big brother” 
of Latin America? 

2. How would you, as a Latin Amer- 
ican, have reacted to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “big stick policy”? Why? Would 
you say that the “big stick policy” 
helped improve relations? 

3. Why was Franklin Roosevelt's 
“good neighbor policy” called a “re- 
treat from U.S. imperialism”? How did 
U.S. policy under F.D.R. show us to 
be “a good neighbor”? 

4. Have U.S. relations under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with Latin America 
been moving in the path of the good 
neighbor or away from it? What evi- 
dence can you give for your answer? 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 
I. Read the Chart: 1-a; 2-coffee; 3-24.1; 
4-about 0.7 billion dollars; 5-a; 6-b; 7- 
$762,000,000. 
II. Pan Americana: a-4; b-3; c-5; d-1; 














A 





Tl The ABC Countries: 1-C; 2-B; 8-A; 
4-A; 5-B; 6-C; 7-B; 8-A; 9-C; 10-A. 


a I HUTA HANA 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman « Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. « Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. « Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University * Dr. Lloyd §. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Tewnship High 
School, Evanston, Illinois « Dr. Ma . Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie 
* Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
ef Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 13 

11:00 a.m, (NBC-TV) Home: Dr. Michael 
Smith, a testing psychologist, demon- 
Strates methods of testing, and Sylvia 
Porter gives advice on how to invest 
a small sum of money. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A Fron- 
tierland repeat entitled “Davy Crock- 
ett, Indian Fighter.” Crockett, Tennessee 
frontiersman destined to become an 
American folk hero, begins his color- 
ful career by helping Andrew Jack- 
sons army campaign against enemy 
Creeks, and finally achieves peace. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kodak Request Per- 
formance: A series of half-hour tele- 
films replaces the recently concluded 
Norby program. The films will be re- 
peats of “the best dramatic productions 
filmed especially for television in the 
1954-55 season.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Now 
Where Was I” is a farce-comedy about 
a lawyer turned composer who becomes 
an amnesia victim and thinks he is a 
lawyer again. 

THURSDAY APRIL 14 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Lavender Kite” is the story of the 
breakdown of a tottering marriage. The 
kite, buffeted by high winds, is a sym- 
bol of the marriage and is finally shown 
as a broken mass of sticks and paper. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer and Angela Lansbury 
star in “Madeira,” a suspense-drama 
involving intrigue on the island of 
Madeira west of Morocco. 

ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: ‘‘No 
Riders” by Wendell Mayes tells of the 
struggle of a truck driver and his wife 
to convince themselves that they should 
adopt a child. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“No Sad Songs for Me” is an adapta- 
tion of the 1950 film of the same name. 
The story concerns a happily married 
woman who tries to encourage her 
husband's interest in another woman 
since she knows she has only ten 
months to live, and she wants her 
a to be taken care of after her 
aea > 

FRIDAY APRIL 15 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: This morn- 
ing the program will show the Navy 
ce-breaker Atka as she returns from 
a trip to the South Pole. 

11:30 am. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
The regular panelists are joined by 
former world heavyweight champion 
James J. Braddock in a discussion of 
how to handle the neighborhood bully. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“O’Brien” stars Dan Duryea and Vir- 
ginia Lee as boarders in a rooming- 
house suspected of harboring fugitives. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Im- 
perfect Gentleman” is a drama about 
a man who must marry within a fort- 
night or forfeit a fortune. 


SATURDAY APRIL 16 
12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Featured today is a report 
on the National Institute of Animal 
_ Agriculture from Purdue University. 
7:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: The American Federation of 
Labor and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce participate in this weekly series. 
The A.F. of L. segment, “As We See 
It,” features Phillip Pearl and Harry 
Flannery interviewing Federation and 
government officials on current issues. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce por- 


tion, “This Week in Washington,” has 
Jack Hamilton, radio-TV editor for the 
Chamber, in charge. News stories of 
national importance will be analyzed, 
and a local Chamher of Commerce will 
be saluted. (WABC, N. Y., Sunday, at 
12 noon.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Tentative- 
ly scheduled for today is an informal 
discussion on “Do We Live in Atlan- 
tis?” Guests are Jacques Barzun, author 
and lecturer, and Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
RCA consulting engineer. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: New dramatic series based on 
the famous short stories of Damon 
Runyon premieres with “Pick the Win- 
ner,” starring Vivian Blaine and Bruce 
Bennett. The story concerns a gambler 
who wins a bet but loses his girl. 


SUNDAY APRIL 17 

9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: 
“Henry and Ribsy” by Beverly Cleary 
is the subject for today’s children’s 
book discussion. (WRCA, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing Sunday at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Discussion of Emily Dickinson’s “Col- 
lected Poems” is part of the “Self- 
Revelation” series. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Warts to 
Know: Now on at a new time period 
for the NBC-TV network including 
New York. (On the Radio network at 
2:30 p.m. except WRCA, N.Y., at 6:30 


p.m.) 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: “The Art of 
Ruth Draper” features Miss Draper’s 
new RCA Victor recording of a mono- 
logue illustrating 3 generations of Scot- 
tish immigrants testifying in a court 
of domestic relations. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
The Westminster Choir is featured in 
a broadeast of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

(CBS-TV) Adventure: Today’s pro- 
gram deals with Egypt and fish. Guest 
is Father Hubbard, Jesuit priest and 
scientist. (Note new time ) 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Premiere of a series designed to use 
television as a modern “magic carpet” 
to bring children into close contact 
with the world around them. Two chil- 
dren, aged 9 and 10, visit an airport 
and take a trip in a helicopter. The 
TV camera goes right along with them 
and tours part of New York City. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Sen. Clifford Case (R.-N.J.) 
on the topic “A New Senator Looks at 
the 84th Congress.” 

(CBS-TV) The Search: A report on 
progress in psychiatry and research on 
the human brain from the Psychiatric 
Department of Tulane University School 
of Medicine. One-way mirrors will af- 
ford viewers the unusual opportunity 
of “sitting in” with members of the 
Department staff as they examine, test, 
and treat actual patients illustrating 
various degrees of mental illness. Also 
included will be an interview between 
a child psychiatrist and a child with 
a serious mental problem and a session 
in group therapy. The program will 
close with a summary of psychiatry’s 
attempts to close in on the final answer 
as to why and how people break down 
mentally. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: The story of Dr. James Ewing 
the New York physician who pioneered 
in the fight against cancer by combat- 
ing the feeling of hopelessness that 
was prevalent in the early 1900's. 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of the events leading up 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
Nancy Mitford’s “Madame de Pompa- 
dour.” The book and the period are 
discussed and illustrated. Produced in 
cooperation with Baltimore’s Walters 
Art Gallery and Enoch Pratt Library 
(Not seen in New York.) 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
“Who Should Finance New Schools?” 
Speakers are Erich Lindmann, Profes- 
sor of School Administration at the 
Peabody School of Education, and Dr 
J. K. Little, Deputy U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “The Blind and the Brave,’ 
by Calder Willingham, is the story of 
a father who tries to live vicariously 
through his son’s experiences at a mili- 
tary academy. The son finds himself in 
the dilemma of wanting to please his 
father yet live his own life. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV Stage 7: George Brent 
stars in “The Magic Hat.” The story 
concerns a widower’s problems in rais- 
ing a precocious 9-year-old. 


MONDAY APRIL 18 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: During this 
week, the program will originate in 
Detroit with the entire show built 
around that city’s problems, sights, in- 
dustry and people. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Washington, 
D. C., will be the setting for this week’s 
programs. This morning’s show will 
open on the porch of the Capitol and 
feature a tour of the rotunda and an 
interview with architect George Stew- 
art. Also included will be a ride on the 
Senate Subway and a special tour of 
the Treasury Department by Ivy. Baker 
Priest. ; 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “My Child's 
Keeper” is the title of tonight’s drama- 
documentary. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Victoria de 
los Angeles is tonight’s guest 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-V) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: “P. J. Martin & Son,” by 
Robert Shaw, is the story of a family 
that owns a lumber business and the 
efforts of the cruelly domineering 
mother to drive her sons out of the 
company. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Af- 
fairs of State,” the Broadway play by 
Louis Verneuil, stars Betty Furness in 
the role of Irene, a plain school teacher 
who goes to Washington to catalogue 
the library of her uncle during vaca- 
tion and becomes the wife of a hand- 
some senator 


TUESDAY APRIL 19 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s fea- 
ture is a tour of the National Gallery 
of Art by director David Finlay 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: The story of Vermonter Thomas 
Davenport, who built the first electric 
motor in 1830. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Mid- 
summer Melody” is a musical drama 
of a woman folk song collector who 
finds that she is tired of wandering 
Authentic folk songs provide the musi- 
cal accompaniment. Kathy Nolan, Er- 
nest Truex and Jerome Courtland are 
featured. 

(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “The Se- 
cret of Emily Duvane,” by Jerome Ross, 
is a drama with a Malayan plantation 
setting. A woman wishes to hide her 
former association with a Gauguin-like 
local artist. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester. 
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English Teacher tells how Teen 
Age Book Club changed reluctant 
readers into eager readers 





Mrs, VeRDINE E. Trout, who teaches English at Sand 
Springs High School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma, is the author 
of the article from which the excerpt is taken. The complete 
article, entitled They will read IF they are interested, was 
published in The Oklahoma Teacher, October, 1954. 


MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS — ——- 


T, 

HE Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young people ! ge ee ee 
in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and 35¢ books ae a Teen Age Book Club. — 
chosen for literary merit and youth appeal by a committee of young 
people's reading experts. Books are offered for every reading interest— 
adventure, romance, sports, humor, classics, animal stories, mysteries, School 
short story collections, and other categories. 


Name 








School Address 








FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students receive 
their choice of one book free. City Zone__. State. 

ST wi5 
FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a Club is 
supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Chart, monthly TAB TEEN AGE Lele] ¢ CLUB 
News with reviews of coming books, a handsome poster for your class- (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 


room wall. Mail coupon now and reserve a free kit of materials to be 33 West 42nd St.. New York 36. N. Y 
sent to you next September : , 7. 





Fifty million times a day 
at home, 
at work or 


while at play 


There’s nothing like a 


1. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 
tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy for a 
wholesome little lift. 


“Coke"’ is a registered trade-mark. © 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





INTERDEPENDENCE 


MACHINERY 
Total: $2.8 billion 


To Latin 
America 


To Rest 
of World 


OF THE AMERICAS 








WHAT WE SEND 
As a per cent of 


LATIN AMERICA 
our total exports 1953 














AUTOMOBILES 
Total: $963 million 


Te Latin 
America 


Lt Rest 
f World 


CHEMICALS 
Total: $800 million 


Te Latin 
America 


To Rest 
of World 


TEXTILES 
Total; $640 million 


To Latin 
Amen 











COFFEE 
Total: $1.5 billion 


From Latin 
America - 





WHAT LATIN AMERICA SENDS. US 


As @ per cent of 


our total imports 1955 











PETROLEUM 
Total: $762 million 


From Latin 
America 


COPPER 
Total: $434 million 


From Latin 
America 5 


SUGAR 
Total: $426 million 
From Latin 
America 





1. READ THE CHART 


Fill in information or indicate 
correct choice. 

1. U.S. exports to Latin Amer- 
ica consist chiefly of: (a) manu- 
factures; (b) fuels; (c) raw 
materials. 

2. In value, what is the chief 
item of Latin American export 
to the U. S. shown on the chart? 








3. What 
sugar does 


percentage of our 
NOT come from 
Latin America? ——__ 

4. How much did Latin Amer- 
ica spend on imports of U. S. 
machinery in 1953? 

5. What part of our exports 
of autos goes to Latin America— 
about: (a) 1/3; (b) 2/3; (c) 
3/4? aetna 





45.8% 


| From Rest [From Rest 
of World of World 


5.5% [ 


From Rest 
of World 











6. Are the chief U. S. imports 
from Latin America: (a) factory 
products; (b) minerals and farm 


24.1% products; (c) fisheries products? 


[From Rest 7. Write, in figures, the value 
of World 








of United States petroleum i: 





ll. PAN AMERICANA 


Which one in Group A would you expect to make 
each statement in Group B? Match them by writing 
number of each item in Group B in correct space in 
Group A 

Group A 
a. Simon Boliva: 
. Organization of American States 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
. James Monroe 
Rio Pact 
Group B 

1. “Europeans, don't try to start any new colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

2. “One for all and all for one—to keep aggressors out 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

3. “Take it easy, Costa Rica and Nicaragua—let’s not 
have a war.” 

4. “Now that I’ve helped free Latin America, I would 
like more unity among our new nations.” 

5. “We in the United States want to be good neigh 
bors to Latin America.” 


ports in 1953. 





New York Times char 


lil. THE ABC COUNTRIES 


Mark each statement A, B, or C, according to whether 
it refers to Argentina, Brazil, or Chile. 
. Copper is the chief export item. 
2. U. S. buys most of its coffee here. 
It’s our chief rival in the Americas. 
. It made its fortune producing wheat and meat. 
Portuguese is the chief language. 
It is west of the Andes Mountains. 
The equator passes through it. 
. Juan Peron heads the government. 
9. Its northern desert is rich in nitrates. 
_10. Its Pampa is a rich grazing land. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why should the U. S. try to be a good neighbor to 
Latin America? (Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item 
in Questions I and III, 3 for each item in Question II. 
Total, 100. (Answers on page 6 of Teaching Guide.) 





Here’s 


“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 


to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you’d like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can be done for dry, life- 
less-looking hair? 


A. A good investment is a cream 
treatment which you can buy at any 
drug store and apply yourself. First, 
brush your hair thoroughly, at least 
five minutes. Then apply the cream, 
according to directions, parting the hair 
frequently so that the whole scalp will 
be covered. With your fingertips, mas- 
sage the cream well into the scalp and 
hair for at least another five minutes, 
alternating the rubbing with combing 
so. that the cream is distributed over 
the hair to the very tips. Shampoo and 
rinse thoroughly. Dry the hair with a 
turkish towel. (Girls who use this treat- 
ment can set the hair while it is still 
damp.) 


Q. I don’t use lipstick every day, but 
I do when I get dressed up or go to 
parties. What can I do to keep my 
lipstick on longer? 

A. Try putting it on this way. Dust 
your lips very lightly with powder. Ap- 


f 


Looking At You! 


of 


ply the lipstick, wait about two min- 
utes, then blot off with tissue. Repeat 
the whole process. Be sure to use very 
little powder, or your lips will have a 


Photo by Joyce, Ine 
The latest in Levi's-wearing among 
teen-age girls is the hew ‘‘Lady-Like 
Look” inspired by Lady Levi's shoes 
—a matchmate to Levi's, from denim 
fabric to stitching and copper rivets. 


caked look. And don’t pile on lipstick. 
Remember that the test of good make- 
up is that it looks natural. 


Q. My upper arms have what look 
like goose pimples, but they don’t go 
away. Skin creams, even medicated 
ones, don’t help. Is there anything else 
I can use? 


A. Cosmetic treatment won't make 
the “goose pimples” disappear because 
they are usually due to a vitamin lack. 
Make a special point of eating extra 
amounts of buttered green vegetables, 
drinking at least three glasses of milk 
a day and having meats like liver and 
kidneys at least twice a week (oftener, 
if you like liver). It'll take a little while 
for the condition to clear up, so don’t 
expect overnight results. 


Suit Yourself. . . . When you have 
no time to get a suit pressed but want 
to get rid of the wrinkles, try this. 
Hang the suit over the shower curtain 
rod in the bathroom, but far enough 
away from the shower so that water 
won't touch it. Then turn on the hot 
water full force. Brush the suit while 
it’s “steaming.” Turn off the water and 
let the suit hang until the steam dis- 
appears. 


Elbow Grease—and plenty of it— 
helps rough, dingy-looking elbows 
turn soft and smooth. Your elbows take 
a lot of punishment, what with being 
parked on desks, books and all kinds 
of places. Scrub them every day with 
a hand brush or washcloth, then rub 
with hand lotion. It they're really in 
bad shape, soften them up with cold 
cream before you apply the lotion. 


wmwme’ HERE COMES THE GROOMING! wom 
; ‘ i 


Photographs by Camay and Prell 
Your_ skin and hair need 
daily care. For your face, 
use a mild complexion 
soap, paying attention to 
nose and chin areas. Oil 
glands are active here. 


Dirty hair can cause skin 
problems. 
hair at least once a week. 
A rich detergent lather gets 
out the dirt and grease 
wits hard or soft water. 


. 3 Prete Sree 


Use a hair tonic or dressing 
to give a smooth sheen and 
to keep your hair in order. 
The addition of lanolin to 
many of these tonics insures 
against any skin dryness. 


Shampoo your 


A thorough daily brushing 
of your hair brings out the 
natural luster and gives a 
final touch to your groom- 
ing. Systematic brushing is 
necessary for clean hair. 





A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 
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Service 
Station Operator 


Service with a smile becomes 


Success with a capital ’’S”’ 


F YOU'RE like young A] Tocci, 

youre lucky! Al's 
warm and friendly. It 
diantly good health and a genuine lik 
ing for other people. This is a big 
asset for the manager of a 
tion. It partly explains how Al has been 
able to build up a new business in one 
year’s time so that his Sinclair station 
in Greenburgh, N. Y., sells 30,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline a spite of 
stiff competition 

There are also other reasons why Al 
is a success. Hard work, willingness to 
put in long hours seven days a week, 
and “knowhow” also help. In addition, 
Al’s partner is his brother Ben, who is 
enough like Al to be his twin 

Al and Ben come fr ma family of 
21 children. Al had his first part-time 
job when he was nine years old. He 
collected scrap steel for an 
er By the time he was 2 
Al was baling paper and 
scrap steel in another junk yard. 

While Al studied at Sacred Heart 
High School in the dayt me, he worked 
in a Yonkers (N.Y.) filling station after 
school and Saturdays 


smile is deep, 


mes from Ta- 


service sta 


month in 


yuto wreck- 
vears old, 
cutting up 


Friendly Interest in Customers 


Al finished high school in 1943 dw 
ing World War II. His b ut the serv 
ice station sold the business to a woman 
and went to work in a defense plant 
The woman hired Al to 
station for $40 a week. He 
seven days a week. “Whenever I 
time, I fooled with cars,” Al 
we talked to him recently 

By the time Al was 18, he was dri\ 


manage her 
worked 
had 


1 
> Lid when 


ing a bus for $80 a week. And at night 
he had a second job working in a ga- 
rage. Al’s brother-in-law owned an auto 
repair service with two gasoline pumps 
on the curb. He turned the gas busi- 
ness over to Al to help him get started 
in the service station business. 

In 1952 Ben became Al's partner and 
they leased a medium-sized service sta- 
tion from the Sinclair Refining Co. in 
the outskirts of White Plains, N. Y. 
From the first, their interest in me- 
chanics, Al’s long experience working 
in service stations, and their friendly 
interest in customers helped them to 
succeed. They: also were eager to learn 
efficient business techniques 
of salesmanship, and new ways to serve 
their customers. 

But the smiling young businessmen 
had their worries, too. Just as their busi- 
ness was going first-rate, they learned 
that the station would have to be torn 
down to make way for the New York 
Thruway. Then Sinclair came to their 
rescue. Impressed by their success, Sin- 
clair leased them a new and much big- 
larrytown 


methods 


ger service station on busy 
Road in Greenburgh 
However, the 
insure success and big profits 
work had a lot to do with it 
“Last Sunday,” Al told us, “I took my 
first day off in four years. I took my 
wife and kids for a ride in the country. 
We enjoyed the day so much that we 
traveled 300 miles 
“Later, when I get all m 
and it’s paid for, I may be able to em- 
ploy more help,” Al continued. “But 
right now, Ben and I work pretty long 


locatic alone 


Hard 


equipment 


didn’t 


Ben and Al Tocci—they like people, and like their work. 


hours. The part we like best, though 
were our own bosses, in business for 
ourselves.” 


Service Station Business 


Sale of gasoline is the biggest job of 
the service station, we learned. The sale 
of oils, lubricants, and greases is one 
of the best sources of profit. Nearly all 
stations have pit or lift bays for lubri- 
cation work. And it is here that the 
boys spot the n@eds of customers’ cars 
for other services that help increase 
business. 

Al and Ben, however, take in nearly 
as much from thé sale of tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories as they do from 
“lube jobs.” Like most service stations, 
Al’s place is equipped to handle minor 
repairs and adjustments. These include 
tire repairs, spark-plug service, motor 
tune-up, battery service, fuel line and 
pump service, carburetor adjustment 
timing adjustments, muffler installation. 
brake headlight adjustment 
and other services. 

“It takes me about one hour a day 
to do our bookkeeping,” Al said. “We 
keep track of all sources of income so 
that we'll know exactly how well we’re 
doing in each branch of our business. 
The only limit on how much you can 
make in this business is how hard you're 
willing to work.” 

We spent several hours visiting Al's 
station. It was a busy Saturday morn 
ing and Al hustled from customer to 
customer. His was “service with a 
smile” and it spelled Success with a 
capital S, 

—WiLuiAM Fave ., Vocational Editor 
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tai » SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT — Career at a Glance 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Good health, 
personality, 
pearance, 


Preferred: high school educ 
with mechanical courses 
knowledge of cars, driver's 
license. 


pleasant 
good ap- 
courtesy, en- 
thusiasm, ability to in- 
spire confidence 


Supply gas, oil; service 
cars, make minor repairs; 
sell and install accesso- 
ries. 


outside. 


Steady, varied, often dirty; 
May work long 
hours; much standing. 


Openings for beginnef for 
part-time and summer work; 
promotion to assistant oper- 
ator, night or station mgr., 
or mechanic or salesman. 








How to 
“Sell Yourself” to an Employer 





1. Study your Inter. 
ests and quvualifica- 
tions; be prepared 
to give them brief- 
ly and clearly dur- 
Ing the interview. 





6. Sit up straight in 
chair, feet firmly on 
floor; look alert. Ad- 
vance planning will 
help you to be calm, 
poised, and at ease. 


11. Be confident, 
enthusiastic, but 
don’t bluff. Use 
good English; and 
speak distinctly. But 
don’t talk too much. 








2. Before the job 
interview, learn 
about the firm; ask 


-questions about 


firm and the job 
that you're seeking. 


¥. Think before an- 
swering a question. 
Be polite, accurate, 
honest, and frank. 
Give full informa- 
tion, don’t brag. 


12. Listen carefully; 
be polite and tact- 
ful. Above all, don’t 
get into any argu- 
ments with your pro- 
spective employer. 











3. Arrive five or ten 
minutes ahead of 
your appointment. 
Tell receptionist 
who you are, whom 
you wish to see. 


8. Have guide sheet 
with you of all your 
jobs, dates of work, 
your wages, kinds 
of work you did, 
reasons you left. 


13. The employer is 
interested only in 
how well you'll fit 
the job. Don’t men- 
tion personal, home, 
or money problems. 
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4. Be neat, clean— 
hair combed, finger- 
nails clean; wear 
well-pressed 
clothes, shined 
shoes; avoid gaudy 
jewels, make-up. 


9. Be ready to show 
how your training 
and work experi- 
ence will help you 
to get ahead on job 
you're asking for. 


14. Be grown-up, 
businesslike. Show 
employer proper 
respect. Call him 
“Mr."— not “Jock,” 
“Buddy,” or “Pal.” 








= 


5. The employer 
wants to talk to you. 
Don’t take anyone 
with you (not even 
your mother) to 
your job interview, 








10. For references, 
give the names (and 
complete addresses) 
of three reliable 
people who know 
you and your work. 











15. if it seems you 
won't get this job, 
seek employer's ad- 
vice about other jobs 
with the firm which 
may come up. 





(Courtesy of the New York State Employment Service) 
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Choose 


the right 
point for 
the way 
you write 
\ ia 


number 





v 
TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO 





2314M oblique stub—firm-medium 






| bles. 


| wary 








hotthand ~~ 3 


1555 fine—firm 

















Xion a 


extra fine~ firm 
. ee 
30 POINT STYLES 
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Give wings to your writing. From 
Esterbrook’s 30 point styles, select the 
point that writes your way exactly. Fit 
this point into the Esterbrook Pen barrel 
sized to your hand. See for yourself how 
the right Esterbrook point in the right 
Esterbrook barrel turns writing chores 
into writing pleasures. At all pen counters. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


=~ COMPANY 
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|error on this play. My 





Short Shots 


HIS is the week all the experts be- 
weak—trying tc forecast the 
big league races. Being sound of body 
and insane of mind, I’m a happy little 
moron. And I intend staying that way. 
No long, involved brain-busting for me. 
Here are my picks (in the accompany- 
ing box), and that’s that. 

I might add that I have absolutely 
no trust in my choices. I’m just guess- 
ing. The American League, of course, 
is easy to figure. Either the Indians or 


come 


|the Yankees will win. If Bob Turley 
becomes a big winner, I think the 
| Bombers will win. If fabulous rookie 


|Herb Score comes through for the 
| Tribe, 


they 
the Yankees 


ought to do it. I picked 
because I know what 


| Turley can do, and because that Indian 


pitching staff is getting that middle- 


| aged look. 


The National League flag is really 
up for grabs. A postage stamp will 
probably cover the Giants, Dodgers, 
and Braves at the finish. You can build 
a terrific case for any one of them. 

If those swell Cardinal rookies come 
through, they might pick up the mar- 
The Phillies have their usual fine 
club—on paper. Since they’ve disap- 
pointed for three straight years, I’m 
of them. But they'll be tough. 
Ditto the Red Legs—a slugging team 
that’s a little too thin in pitching to 


| take it all. But they'll be terribly pesky 


for everybody. 


» My feeling about the Braves is loudly 


|echoed by Norm Flisram of Lutheran 


H. S., Milwaukee. Writing on the offi- 
cial stationery of the Milwaukee Braves, 
he tells me that he’s seen them all and 
that the Braves have “got the mostest”— 
best fielding team, best pitchers, and 
best “bench.” 

Being bat boy for the visiting teams 


|at Milwaukee, Norm knows his base- 
ball. But he may be a “little” preju- 
| diced! 

| 

e Both Norm and Arnold Mann of 
Kingsbury School, Waterbury, Conn., 


tell me that I was off base in claiming 


| that Red Sox pitcher Frank Sullivan at 
| 6-6% was the tallest player 


“in the big 


| leagues.” They point out that Gene 
Conley, the Braves’ twirler, stands 6-8. 
Sorry, men, you cant give me an 


pitch was that 
Sullivan was the tallest player in the 
American League, 


p> And still the plugs for great hoop 
stars pour in. The latest crop is par- 
ticularly rich. Charles Wade of St. 
Mary’s H. S. Lawton, Okla., puts in a 
boost for Bob Patterson, 6-4 star of 
Tulsa U. Bob averaged 30 points a 








PREDICTIONS FOR’ 1955 
American National 
1 New York Milwaukee 
2 Cleveland Brooklyn 
3 Chicago New York 
4 Boston Cincinnati 
5 Detroit St. Louis 
6 Washington Philadelphia 
7 Baltimore Chicago 
8 Kansas City Pittsburgh 











game and outscored two of my heroes, 
Dick Boushka and Cleo Littleton, in his 
duels with them. 

I know that the pro scouts are very 
high on Patterson and on one other 
fellow I overlooked—Buzz Wilkinson, 
6-2 star from Virginia. The Cavalier 
whiz owns a lifetime average of 28.4 
points per game—second best ever re- 
corded. Gene Shue, former Maryland 
All-American, calls him “the hardest 
driving player in basketball.” 


» Shue’s word is good enough, but 
until I see Buzz I'll have to string along 
with Sihugo Green as the greatest 
driver in college—or any other—basket- 
ball. Si is just out of this world. Stand- 
ing 6-2 and built like a weight-lifter, 
he’s the greatest college player inch 
for inch I’ve ever seen. 

He’s smooth as silk, a great all- 
around shooter, fast as a jet, and a 
fantastic jumper. Nobody can hold him 
man for man. He moves like a panther, 
and he’s just as dangerous with all his 
lightning feints, speed, and spring. 


>» And let’s not forget the girls. Shirlie 
Genovese and Helen Sanfilippo of Santa 
Rosa (Tex.) Junior High are mighty 
proud je their high school girls team. 
Though the school has just 75 students 
and no gym, the team won 18 and lost 
2. What’s more, they won three tourna- 
ments! 


» From Nickie Monico of New Castle 
(Pa.) Senior H. S. comes a very nice 
letter about the pride and joy of West- 
ern Pennsylvania—Don Hennon, 5-9 
scoring whiz of little Wampum H. S. 

At the time the letter reached me, 
Don was closing in on the all-time 
Pennsylvania scoring record of 2,222 
points held by the fabulous Tom Gola. 
He was hitting for 35 a game, despite 
the fact he was only playing two or 
three quarters a game! 

Thanks to their sensational hot shot, 
Wampum had chalked up 22 victories 
and had clinched their sixth 


in a row 
straight Section 20 crown! And get 
this: They were averaging a phenom- 


enal 102 points per game while holding 
the opposition to a mere 43! 
Little Don loves his coach like a 
father. In fact, the coach IS his father! 
-~HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 



































Wii“ Good. 
Save your money. 


“i '\“'i“Tops, don’t miss. 
i i“ Fair. 


A “CAPTAIN LIGHTFOOT. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Ross 
Hunter. Directed by Douglas Sirk.) 


An introduction tells us that this is 
a picture of Ireland in the “bad good 
old days,” the days when Ireland was 
still struggling for her independence 
from England. It’s based rather loosely 
on history, considerably more on the 
legendary exploits of patriotic high- 
waymen who stole from the rich to give 
to “the cause.” 

With both Captain Lightfoot (Rock 
Hudson) and Captain Thunderbolt 
(Jeff Morrow) on the prowl, the early 
1800’s must have been mighty hazard- 
ous times for wealthy Dubliners. In their 
handsome red jackets and satin trous- 
ers, the two young captains rode hard, 
fought hard, and lived dangerously. 
A well-told tale of high adventure, Cap- 


tain Lightfoot makes handsome use of 
the fresh, green Irish landscapes. 


Mi iTHE GLASS SLIPPER. (MGM. 
Produced by Edwin H. Knopf. Direc- 
ted by Charles Walters.) 


The same combination that last 
year gave us Lili has gone back to work, 
this time coming up with a new and 
delightful dance version of the age-old 
Cinderella story. Actually, the timeless 
fairy tale is told straight, with graceful 
Leslie Caron as Ella and Michael Wild- 
ing as Prince Charles. But it’s done 
with considerable humor, so that even 
if you don’t believe in fairies any more, 
the picture still has considerable ap- 
peal. Its ballets are lavish and ingen- 
ious, the comedy (handled mainly by 
Estelle Winwood and Keenan Wynn) is 
designed for chuckles, and the entire 
film has an almost irresistible freshness 
and charm. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii i“Tops, don't miss. “iMiGood. 
MiFair. iSave your money. 


Drama: “Marty. “The 
Long Gray Line. “20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. “Romeo and Juliet. 
“ver Bad Day at Black Rock. herr 
Animal Farm. “The Caine Mutiny. 
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rr adventures of Robinsor Crusoe. 
wv HThe Country Girl. “~~ A Star 
Is Born, “~##H/On the Waterfront. 
vvrrdHigh and Dry. “~The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri. “Blackboard Jungle. 
Vera Cruz. M“ Underwater. ~~ 
The Racers. “Captain Lightfoot 
wvrvChief Crazy Horse. “~//The De- 
tective. MiiSix Bridges to Cross. ~“~ 
The Far Country. “Long John Silver. 

Comedy: “i““Man with a Million. 
“’vrSabrinan. “MHHobson’s Choice 
Mi Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
“ivr Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
“w~YrSo This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. Mi iVictory at Sea. 





Caruso, the Great! 


“No man is as well known as he 
thinks he is,” Enrico Caruso, the world- 
famed tenor, once said. “While motor- 
ing, the automobile broke down and } 
sought refuge in a farmhouse while 
the car was being repaired. The farm- 
er asked me my name, and I told him 
it was Caruso. 

“He leaped to his feet and seized 
me by the hand. ‘Little did I think I 
would see a man like you in this hum- 
ble kitchen, sir!’ he exclaimed. “Caruso! 


The great traveler, Robinson Caruso!’’ 











A MEETING IN THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE: 














MR, SIMPSON, THE STUDENT Y LOTS OF > 
COUNCIL VOTES TO ESTABUSH /SCHOOLS HAVE 






































THE CREDIT IS YOURS, 
SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
60T REMINGTON 5I3T RIFLES. 









































GET THIS NEW 





Have fun with more shooting games 
and contests. Colorful new cartoon 
booklet tells you how. And it's free! 
Also shows how to build a range, 
best shooting positions, etc. 
write and ask for “How to Shoot." 
Remington Arms 
Dept. $S-2, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


BOOKLET 
«oe IT’S FREE! 


Just 


Company, Inc., 














“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ 


Remington 






Remington Model 513T bolt- 
action target rifle is completely 
equipped with heavy barrel, 
target stock, sling strap, peep 
sights and other features for 
match competition on the 
range. To get finest accuracy 
from any rifle, shoot Reming- 
ton ammunition with exclu- 
sive “Kleanbore”* priming. 


. 
REG.uU. 8 PAT, OFF 
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Foreign 
Correspondent 
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Tweed is the one fragrance 


above al! others to 

wear anytime, anywhere. 
TWEED Perfume from 2.25 
Mist 2.25 Bouquet 1.50 


prices pivs faa 
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The Soo Canals 


100th birthday of the “’billion-dollar mile” 





Burns Photos 


Ernie Winters, Soo’s chief lockmaster. 


AULT Ste. Marie, Mich., is buzzing 
J with excitement. The city is pre- 
paring to celebrate the 100th year since 
the opening of the first of the “Soo” 
Canals. That’s the nickname for the 
Sault Sainte Marie (Sault is 
pronounced “Soo.” ) 

The billion-dollar mile! 

That’s what the mile-long Soo Canals 
are often called. They form the world’s 
busiest waterway. Every year they han- 
dle more traffic than the Panama and 
Suez Canals combined! 

The Soo Canals lie alongside rapids 
on the St. Mary’s River. (Sault Sainte 
Marie, in French, means “St. Mary’s 
Rapids.”) The 63-mile long St. Mary’s 
River forms part of the boundary be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada. The river 
connects two of the Great Lakes, Su- 
perior and Huron. 

Huge ore boats go 


Canals. 


back and forth 


through the Soo. They carry iron ore 
from Minnesota’s Mesabi Range to steel 
mills in the Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Chi- 
cago area. Other large boats haul wheat 
and other grains from Lake Superior to 
eastern ports on the Lakes. They bring 
back coal. Thousands of smaller boats 
carry petroleum, building stone, auto- 
mobiles, cement, and sand. 

The Soo Canals are closed about 
four months a year. During the winter 
and early spring a thick layer of ice 
covers the Great Lakes. But during the 
rest of the year about 90 boats pass 
through the U. S. locks alone every 
day. 


Why Canal Is Needed 


Lake Superior:is higher than Lake 
Huron. Water from Lake Superior flows 
into the St. Mary’s River—and drops 20 
feet as it races down the St. Mary’s 
Rapids. The Soo Canals were built so 
that the boats could get past the rap- 
ids. 

One canal, with a single lock, is on 
the Canadian side of the St. Mary’s 
River. 

The other canal is on the U. S. side 
of the river. Ships can by-pass the rap- 
ids by going through any one of the 
four locks, which are side by side. 

A lock is the part of a canal where 
boats are raised or lowered from one 
level of water to another. Suppose a 
Great Lakes boat is westward bound. 
At the western end of Lake Huron, she 





Ore boat passes through MacArthur Lock in the Soo Canal. 








oe 


enters the St. Mary’s River and soon 
reaches one of the locks of the Soo 
Canals. 

The water in the lock is level with 
the water in the river below the rapids. 
The lock’s lower gates (nearest the 
boat’s bow) open. The boat enters and 
the gates close. 

Beyond the upper gates of the lock, 
the water is as high as the level of the 
river above the rapids. This is about 20 
feet higher than the water in the lock. 
Small doors are opened in the upper 
gates and water flows into the lock. 

Slowly the water rises inside the lock 
and lifts the boat. Soon the water in the 
lock is level with the water beyond the 
upper gates. The upper gates open and 
the boat moves up the river to Lake 
Superior. 

The MacArthur Lock is the newest 
and deepest of the four U. S. locks. It 
was built to replace one of the canal’s 
first locks. It’s named in honor of U. S. 
General Douglas MacArthur. This lock 
was completed in 1943. .It is in use, 
but it will be officially dedicated during 
‘the celebration this summer. 


Michigan Built Canal | 


The first Soo Canal was completed 
on April 19, 1855—just one hundred 
years ago next week. Michigan built 


this canal, which had only two locks. | 
On June 18, 1855, the first Great Lakes | 


boats passed through. 

Until 1881 Michigan owned the 
locks and charged a toll for boats using 
the canal. In 1881 the U. S. Govern- 
ment took over the canal (which has 
been toll-free ever since). 

Canada built a canal on her side of 
the St. Mary’s River in 1895. For 
many years large boats used the Ca- 
nadian canal because it was deeper 
than the U. S. canal. In 1914 and 1919 
two more locks were opened on the 
U. S. canal. These locks were deep 
enough to handle the largest boats. 

The Soo Canals have played a large 
nation’s industrial great- 


part in our 


ness. They'll be an important link in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, now being 
built. Our Government soon will pay 
tribute to the billion-dollar mile by 
issuing a “Soo” stamp. 





Centennial observance opens June 18. | 
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Around the World 


By Joe Smolko, Jessup (Pa.) High School 



















OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 1 j2 fy [4 5 6 ' 8 19 fio 
These quiz books wil! solve your study | 
problems « Each book contains 8 model | STUDENTS ore invited te i" 12 1} 4 
exams complete with answers and solu submit original cross- 
tions to all problems wae puseies Peary 15 16 17 18 
cation in c ° svi 
Available in the following | Magazines. Each puzzle 
American History Business Arithmetic should be built around 19 20 2i 
Business Law Intermediate Algebra one subject, which may 
English 3 Years Plane Geometry — from Wietery, 
English 4 Years Solid Geometry rt, science, or any fie 22 23 24 
World History Trigonometry of Snoeny>. Maxima 
Biology French 2 Years - ’ 
oun aie which at least 10 must 
Chomry ranch 3 Years sat ene wees MS | ee | [9 
Physiography Latin 3 Years i Oi ape ge 
Advanced Algebra Spanish 2 Years oan $10.00. Entries ee 30 31 
Spanish 3 Yeors include puzzle, defini- 
Try This Terrific Refresher Series Today! Gens, end onewers on 
e separate sheets. Keep a 32 > 24 139 76 
copy as puzzles cannot 
AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE Se eo RS 38 9 40 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: grade. Address: Puzzle | 
’ . ! Editor, World Week, 33 
BARRON’S EXAM SERIES W. 42 St., New York 36, [4i [42 43 44 
| 341 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y ss gs sa —_ 
issue in your edition 45 46 47 48 
Sell your classmates America’s Most | 19 5O 151 52 19>) 
Beautiful and complete lin * Modern 
| 
GRADUATION Sy 55 
NAME CARDS 
and ear sensational commissior 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, ‘Dept. $ 
You'll be proud * 1. Communist country Asia * 1. Long, narrow South American coun 
. 6. Caribbean republic on the island of try 
to give Hispaniola 2, Stop! 
> . 3. Contraction for “I have.” 
l ] I UOSSC55 ; 
iv) 44). 12 Te able to 4 Compass direction 
a fine 5 Trade by exc hanging goods. 
4 : 7. American Institute (abbr. ) 
15. Island F rench ' 
\ 8. Ange! 
; 16. Weary by dullne 9. Converts into leather 
18. Finish *10. Asian republic—member of the Brit- 
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WALLET SIZE PICTURES : Rs « ig oy enn 13. Constitutional vigor; energy. 
From your favorite snapshot or phote. 21. Spanish word for yes 16. Public vehicle 
23. Nickname for Steven 17. Perish 
25. Atlantic (abbr °22. Boot-shaped European country. 
27. Exist °24. Home of Mt. Everest 
9 25. American Psychological Association 
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man ( 7 abbr 
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H | es 26. Falsehood 
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*Starred words refer to foreign countries. 






















































































































































































. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We are using World Week in our 
ninth grade civics classes this year for 
the first time and we are greatly 
pleased with your fine publication. We 
have particularly liked the various 
units you have prepared in our study 
of World Problems. World Week cer- 
tainly enriches our course and also 
provides an abundance of material for 
our more comprehensive readers as well 
as taking care of our other needs. We 
look forward to our future issues. 

Leland F. Coffman 

Teacher 

Washington Junior High School 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment you on 
your very well written articles. We 
think your “Quick Look at the News” 
is interesting and informative. 

John Vichi 
Hollister School 
Manchester, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 

In your article, “The Great Stream 
of India’s History’(WW, Feb. 2, p. 10), 
vou stated that both India and Pakistan 
belong to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. From a recent study of In- 
dia, I learned that India had received 
her independence on January 26, 1950. 
Is this not true? 

Barbara Yost 
King City, Calif. 


e That puzzles many people, Barbara. 
India and Pakistan are fully independ- 
ent nations, but by choice they have 
remained members of the British Com- 
monwealth. Ceylon, Canada, South 
\frica, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain itself are the other inde- 
pendent nations belonging to the Com- 
monwealth. They stick together for rea- 
sons of trade, defense, economic aid, 
etc.—Ed 


Dear Editor: 

World Week is a favorite in my class 
and we always enjoy reading about 
other countries. There is always inter- 
esting information in World Week. I 


have kept all of my World Weeks, so 
that in my other subjects when I want 
information on these countries I always 
have World Week to refer back to. 
Linda Ethridge 
Jordan High School 
Columbus, Ga. 


Dear Editor: 

I think that we should continue giv- 
ing aid to Korea because they need it 
to get back into business after the 
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bloodshed of a war. They need new 
homes, factories, better farmland, and 
a larger military force so as to be ready 
for another war, if it comes. 

We should leave some of our boys 
over there for a few more years because 
they are getting the Koreans to use 
more of our western world ideas, and 
are helping them to grow more food on 
better land. 

Danna Thompson 
Massena (N. Y.) High School 











At Morton High School in 
Cicero, Illinois, Caroldean’s favor- 
ite sport was tennis. She also 
captained the badminton, basket- 
ball, volleyball, soccer and baseball 
teams and won her letter “M.” 


Caroldean Franzen chose a tele- 
phone career because so many of 
her friends already worked at the 
telephone company. She finds her 
job as a telephone operator fasci- 
nating. She also enjoys after 
hours activities like bowling and 
co-editing the office newspaper. 


Caroldean lives with her par- 
ents in Berwyn. She designs her 
own dresses, plays the guitar and 
helps her mother with Girl Scout 
activities. But Caroldean’s great 
love is traveling. She has saved 
enough from her salary to finance 


a vacation in | urope this summer. 


Like other telephone teens, Caroldean is alert, co-operative 
and well-liked. Her parents are pleased that she works for the 
telephone company. And Caroldean enjoys the important job 
of a telephone operator—helping people conduct their busi- 
ness and social affairs pleasantly and effectively by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











LOUISVILLE / 
SLUGGER /~ 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Officia 

Softball Rule Book for 1955 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send 10c direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Dept. SMB-5 








RIC a 


Louisville 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





PPILPLOLLG4 


Buy U. S. Seclean Bonds 





ound Photo SPECIAL 
30 $1.00 * 


WALLET SIZE FROM 
eee ONE POSE 





for lovelion WALLET PHOTOS | 


@ For every photo and gift use 
® On special silk finish paper 
@ Full — 2'/2 x 3/2 wallet size 
@ Minute Man service is fast 


@ Reguier 20 for $1.00 quality — quara 
please or money quickly returned 
¢ Use this limited offer 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 23 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass 


teed to 


ouDON now 


| Enclose portrait or negativ which wv be 
returned unharmed. Please rust -. 

€) 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10¢ shipping 
1) 60 wallet photos $2.00 postpaid 

( 90 wallet photos & gift photo holder $3. p.p 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STAT 
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track 
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igain, with 





egg here agi 
meets and spring baseball and 


hikes in the country! Also, April is Na 
tional Hobby Month and April 24-30 
is National Photography Week, 
brated by Camera Clubs and photog- 
raphy stores throughout the country 
It’s time for action and action pictures 

Snap your moments 
during action when your subject is not 
moving much. Catch a jumper at the 
height of his leap, just before he starts 
to come down. Catch a golfer when he’s 
poised at the back of his swing. 

For slow-motion (such as stu- 
dents walking to school), 
of 1/100 second, which will show little 


cele 


shots at those 


action 
use a speed 


or no blurring at a distance of 15 feet. 
For faster motion (such as at a ball 
game), use speeds of 1/200 second o 
more. For this faster speed, you'll need 


good light or a large lens or both 


Story Telling 


Do you ever tak ictures in a Sé 
juence » tell a stor One interesting 

hnique is called listance series. 
Here the camera-t ibject distance is 
often varied in three steps. First, take 
an over-all shot t lish the locale. 
Then take a medium-distant or medi- 


um-close shot to get detail and mood, 
Finally, take a close-up for impact and 
emphasis Movie tl 1-2-3 tech 





World Week chose this action shot, a winner in Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards, for the cover of our Scholastic 
Awards Issue in 1954. More winners in our May 18 issue. 


nique often.” (Notice our close-up on 
this page. What shots would you take 
for 1 and 2 tg make a sequence?) 


New book recommended: PHOTO- 
KINKS, edited by Richard S. Huhta 
and Gwen J. Saterlee. 160 pp., many 


pictures, diagrams, charts. Popular Me- 
chanics Co., Chicago. 75¢. Well worth 


the 





money. 

Your newest “Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin” is just off the press 
Use coupon below to get your free 
copy. 

CAMERA EDITOR 

Scholastic Magazines 

33 W. 42nd Street 

New York 36 N. Y. 

Please send me your free ‘Camera 


Club Exchange Bulletin.” 


Name i 
Address 


School 


Address = 
Does your school hie a Camera 
Club? 

_Yes __No 
if not, would you like our free 
booklet on “How to Form a Camera 
Club’? 


—__ Yes No 


























Hemisphere Highway 
(Continued from page 13) 


the Steeles had to ship the car aboard 
a steamer to Panama. They took an- 
other steamer “jump” from the Panama 
Canal to Venezuela. 

In South America the going was 
easier, but many of the roads were 
rough and twisty. They intend to keep 
right on going until they reach the 
Straits of Magellan, at the very south- 
ern tip of South America—16,000 miles 
from the starting point. 

The Pan American Highway, which 
the Steeles are following, is not a single 
road. It is really a network of routes— 
some already built, some just in the 
‘dream” stage. And the Steeles point 
out that the Central American section 
won't attract many tourists until more 
of the roads there are paved. 

The Pan American Highway was 
first proposed in 1923, but little con- 
struction began in Latin America until 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 





Pan American (p. 9)—Pan (from a 
Greek word meaning “all”) is a com- 
bining form used to mean “all” or 
“every.” Pan American refers to the 
whole western hemisphere, especially 
to efforts for unity or cooperation among 
the nations of North and South America. 

investment (p. 10)—The using of 
money or materials in the hope of ob- 
taining income or profit. The starting 
or expanding of a business enterprise 
requires many expenses, such as buying 
or renting of land or buildings, buying 
and installing equipment, paying work- 
ers, marketing the product. Funds for 
these and other expenses must be spent 

that is, invested—long before any 
money begins to come in from cus- 
tomers or clients. 

Yanqui (p. 10)—Yankee; that is, per- 
taining to the United States. 

Alaska Highway (p. 13)—After Ja- 
pan’s attack on Pearl Harbor (in 1941) 
damaged the U. S. Pacific fleet and the 
U. S. entered World War II, Alaska 
was exposed to attack. In nine months, 
the U. S. built our first and only road 
to Alaska. It runs 1,500 miles from 
Dawson Creek, in British Columbia, 
Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska. Canada 
now maintains it. 


Say It Right! 


Chiang Kai-shek (p. 4)—jé dng ki shék. 
Bolivar (p. 9)—b6 lé var; bdl i vér. 
Buenos Aires (p. 10) bwd nis dr éz. 
Rio de Janeiro (p. 10)—ré 6 dé ja na rd. 
Sao Paulo (p. 10)—sounm pou 166. 
Nogales (p. 13)—ndé gal és. 


the 1930's. The opening of the Alaska 
Highway in 1942 completed the U. S.- 
Canada-Alaska part of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. In South America, the 
main route runs through the Andes 
Mountains at elevations up to 13,000 
feet. From Peru and Chile there are 
branches to Argentina. Routes run 
from Buenos Aires into Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay. 

In February Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon toured Central America. He 
said that, at the rate things were going, 
it would be 15 to 25 years before the 
Pan American Highway was finished 
through that area. He urged getting the 
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road open in four years. He said that 
could be done, with more U. S. aid. 
The U. S. so far has spent $53,700,000 
to help build the Central American 
route. Congress has appropriated $6.,- 
000,000 more for this year. 

Many international quarrels in Cen- 
tral America are the result of poor 
communications, Mr. Nixon said. Com- 
pleting the highway may help bring 
peace in the area. In addition, he said, 
the project would “open up huge sec- 
tions now inaccessible, speed economic 
development, and bring big purchases 
of machinery, equipment, and other 
products from the United States.” 






















My MEW 
Graphic Mant 
cost me 2 cent!" 
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**HHERE’S the way I got myself a 1955 Pacemaker Graphic 45. I 
clipped a coupon out of a Graflex ad and sent for their free folder 
‘How to Make Money with a Graflex Prize-Winning Camera.’ 


Boy, was it loaded with ideas! 


“My dad and I counted up the people we knew who were in the 
market for pictures right now. Then we added the other money- 
making possibilities that were right up my alley. Then Dad 
loaned me the money for my camera and I was able to pay him 
back within six months! People I’ve done work for have told 
others and now, everything I make is pure gravy!” 


Start yourself in business by send- 
ing for our free folder “How to 
Make Money with a Graflex Prize- 
Winning Camera.” Mail the cou- 
pon TODAY! 


por cr nnn 
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DEPT. SC-13 GRAFLEX, INC. ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 
Money with o Graflex Prize-Winning Comera.” 


GRAFLEX:! 


Nome 





Street 


City 








Zone___ State 











I’ ‘ion ship 
WS 


$400 


FOR 
ONLY 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 
FROM ONE POSE 
limited offer 


from your 

graduation 

portrait 

(or other photograph or snapshot) 
So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col 
lege, passport, employment or other applica- 
tions. 244" x 344” on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish 
ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you're not 
delighted. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS Dept. 14 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts 


Prepare for a career in 
*« JOURNALISM 
*« RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


ap = once he of Denver 


*® Fully accredited degree program 
For complete information write to 


Di Campton Be’! 
Dept. SS-3, Unive 


STAMPS 


225 Feronr IO 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2S5c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75, New York 


100 | DIFFERENT JAPAN—10¢ 


Amazing but true—a fir t JAPAN 
chockful of Commemerat e 1 High Values 
-just 10¢ to new approva 

VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
11-@ Northern Bivd Great Neck. N. Y 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


French TV Stamp 





On April 18, France will issue this 
15-franc stamp in tribute to television. 
The stamp shows TV antennas on the 
Paris skyline. In the stamp’s lower right 
corner is a TV set with the letters 
“RTF” on the screen. RTF stands for 
“Radio-Television France,” the govern- 
ment-run broadcasting network. 

TV has become very popular in 
France, thanks to her “teleclubs.” Each 
of these clubs owns a TV set, paid for 
by the members. The set is kept in a 
town hall, tavern, or rec- 
Members hold club 


-and spend the 


school room, 
reation center. 
meetings around the set 
time watching TV shows 


CALLING ALL COLLECTORS 


Watch this column for news on how 
you can join the U. N. Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC). This is a project conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the United Nations 

All clubs receive information kits 
mailed directly from U. N. Headquart- 
ers. The kits contain FREE gifts for 
every member of a club. Some of the 
gifts for 1955-56 will be 

@ an abridged edition of the official 
U. N. stamp album blished by the 
Washington ark, N. J 

@ four cachet opes for use as 
first-day covers of 
issued next fall and spring 

@ a subscription issues ) 
Globe-Trotter, official UNSC 


And every new club l receive 


Press ot 
envé 
U. N. stamps to be 


to The 
bulletin 
Lots 
more for its mem! Application 
blanks for joining UNSC will appear 
in this column during April 

NOTE TO PRESENT UNSC MEM- 
BERS: The May-June information kit 
will contain a renewal blank for 
club. Every member of a club which 
renews before June 15, 1955, will re- 
ceive a bonus gift. Do not apply for 
renewal in any other way. See March- 
April Globe-Trotter for full renewal 


details 


your 


Routine 


Visiting Senator: “Where did the 
troops go?” 
New Recruit: 


mud, Sir.” 


“Wherever  there’s 














Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. 1f you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
oan be sure to write your name and address 

— letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stomps. $ will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, ve Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N. 








This big imported collection includes: 

Giant glider aviation set showing real 

and toy gliders, Israel airpost and 

ancient coin set, Fish and insect 

life from far-off Ifni, Sahara, Guinea, 

Red Cross Flag, Nurse and Blood Trans- 

fusion, Jap Antelope and Bird, curious 

child artwork plus hundreds of fascinat- 

ing issues from all parts of the world. 

Altogether 319 all different stamps cataloging 
$7.25—for only 25¢ to introduce our bargain approvals 
BONUS: Velushte rage ERROR and 48-Page Stamp 
Dictionary inclu as long as they last. 

STAMPEX co., 1i6- BSC Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLEC TION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 
3 Balkans, Asia, & 


America, Scandinavia 

ete., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


* . . 

Animals, Birds, Triangles, 

Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta 

tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical 

Giants, Midgets and over 100 others 


appro Send 10¢@ handling, please 
NADA STAMP COMPANY 


CA 
1907 Main St Dept. 316 Niagara Falls, New York 
Different United States, 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve 
and others with bar- 


ti te 25¢ 


sr ‘ECIAL—100 Different for only Boe 
4s N. Keeler, Chicago 51, III. 





Musical, Battles 
Fascinating story 





including 


gai approvals 
LEONARD ' UTECHT. 








Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
large illustrated coin list 
FREE to approval service 
applicants for 3¢ postage. 
BARGAINS! Indian Cent, 
10¢; Wooden Nickel, 10¢. 

MASS 





GIGANTIC “COLLECTION 
Includes Triangle Early United States 


TATHAM COIN CO.BEAISPPING FIELD 
an imals Commemoratives — British 
olonies High Value Pictorials, ete. 


( plete Collection plus Big Illustrated 


Magazine al) free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


BARGAIN : HUNTERS, ATTENTION 


FREE Stamp Magazine. 1,000 
eresting stamps for your ap 
inspection ‘ 
saad Free Tongs a 


substantially 
Stamp Company, St 


Niagara 
PAYING HIGH PRICES 


Canada 
for approvals? Try ours at l¢ and 2¢ in books of 
1,000. Special offers and U. S. available. CLARK 
STAMP CO., Dept. R46, Muskegon Heights, Mich 


“ . DS ARMREST 
1Q' EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES 


Certain indianheads penn d 20c for NEW 
_ listing coins wanted and prices we pay. 
ceNCOte Snag co. 


catalogued 
with purchase 


Cathars nes 322, Ontario, 











Education 


An old-timer sat on the river bank, 
obviously awaiting a nibble though 
the fishing season had not officially 
opened. The game warden stood be- 
hind him quietly for several minutes. 
“You a game warden?” the old-timer 
inquired. 

“Yep.” 

Unruffled, the old man began to 
move the fishing pole from side to side. 
Finally, he lifted the line out of the 
water. 

“Just teaching him how to swim,” 
he explained, pointing to a minnow 
wriggling on the end of the line. 


Change of Tune 
She: “The day of great men is gone 
forever.” 
He: “But the day of béautiful women 
is not.” 
She (smiling and blushing): “I was 


only joking.” 


Turkey Talk 


The child took a helping of turkey. 
“Now,” said the hostess, “would you 
like to have some of this stuffing?” 

“No, thank you,” the child replied, 
“and I don’t see why the turkeys eat 
it either!” 


it All Depends 
Hi: “Do you think a girl believes you 
when you tell her she is the first girl 
you ever loved?” 
Fi: “Yes, if you're the first liar she’s 
ever met.” 


MAKE MORE MONEY 
IN AVIATION 


2 YEAR COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE 





AEROWAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 


prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 

the mighty, growing industry with uniimited 

future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 

tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 

ROP’S concentrated courses can mean to you 
in terms of time saved, money earned. 


. NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


And remember - if you should enter the Armed Services 
or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, your 
Northrop Training puts you cheaod...forther...toster. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT —Northrop has impressive 
record of graduate placement...also helps students obtain 
part-time employment, if desired. 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 
© Aeronautical Engineering () A & E Mechanic 





ADORESS 


city 


Just Careful 


A traveler noticed a farmer was hav- 
ing trouble with his horse. It would 
start, go slowly for a short distance, 
and then stop again. The traveler ap- 
proached and asked: “Is your horse 
sick?” 

“No.” 

“Is he balky?” 

“No. But he’s so afraid I'll say whoa 
and he won't hear me, that he stops 
every once in a while to listen.” 


Pleads Innocent 


The judge was holding court. A 
prospective juror was being questioned 
by a lawyer. 

“Do you know anything about this 
case?” the juror was asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you heard anything about it?” 

“No.” 

“Have you read anything about it?” 

“No, I can’t read.” 

“Have you formed any opinion about 
the case?” 

“What case?” 

“Accepted.” 


Mixed Well 


An eminent painter was once asked 
what he mixed his colors with in order 
to produce so extraordinary an effect. 

“I mix them with brains, sir,” was 
his answer. 


Only I-y 

A college freshman met one of his 
instructors and asked, “What’s Your 
guess about Saturday’s game? You 
don’t think we'll do too bad, do you?” 

“Don’t you mean ‘badly’?” inquired 
the professor. 

“What's the difference?” asked the 
frosh. “You know what I mean.” 

“An ‘ly’ can make quite a difference,” 
persisted the professor. Pointing to an- 
other student, he explained, “For in- 
stance, it makes a difference whether 
you look at him sternly—or at his stern.” 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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(QEARLESS (POSDICK 


by 


FOSDICK -YOU FAILED 

TO CRACK THE EGG .4 

CASE I’ —YOuU 
FIREDSS— 














‘LL FIND ANOTHER CAREER- 
A BANKER? —OR A COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT? AN APTITUDE. 

TEST WILL TELL MES! 











*“USELESS”— BUT 
pot YOUR “APPEARANCE” 























NATURALLY!’ WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL MAKES ANY MAN LOOK 
GREATS KEEPS HAIR NEAT 
BUT NOT (UGH) GREASY— 
REMOVES LOOSE DANDRUFF’ 
~GET WILDROOT CREAM-OIL, 
SO CHARLIE! 
v J 
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HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 











wrhen 
you mean 


CHIC 


Everyone knows what a chick is—especially at this time of year when 

Easter chicks come popping out of their shells. Chic (pronounced sheek or shik) 
means attractive or stylish. 

You'll be in style anytime with a delicious nickel bagful of PLANTERS salted peanuts. 
They've been family favorites for years—just like PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut 


Bar, and PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 
Have you tried PLANTERS, lately? Be sure to look for friendly MR. PEANUT on the 


label of every PLANTERS product. 


PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 





